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UP IN THE CITY!...UP IN THE SUBURBS!...UP IN TOTAL 
HERALD TRIBUNE DAILY CIRCULATION IS UP 10,152 
UP MONTH AFTER MONTH...377,4007% OUALIT 
FAMILIES WHO BUY QUANTITY...AT A PROFIT! - . 


You're missing plenty 


if you don’t advertise to New York’s QUALITY market- 


Herald Tribune 


TODAY’S VITAL NEWSPAPER 
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New pricing 
strategy ahead: 


| Behind 

Frigidaire’s 

demands: 
; 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising executives may be on the verge of a basic change in the pricing 
strategies of the past few years. Prior to the recession, the trend was toward 
a full range of models, gradually stepped-up in price from the low to top 
ends of the line to appeal to a full range of consumers. 


Today, though, the pattern seems to be changing: while not pulling down the 
upper end of their lines, advertisers undoubtedly will put more emphasis on 
the lower end and institute a much sharper series of step-ups in pricing. 


There are two cases in point. The new 1959 television set lines to be introduced 
to the trade this June probably will be in the same price range as the 1958 

lines. Annual price increases of 5% to 10% are something of the past. And, 
with 1958 set sales slipping, insiders expect manufacturers to push low-price 
models very heavily. 


Similarly, word from Detroit is that automakers may put more emphasis on 
extremes of the price range, with luxury cars and economy cars at either end, 
and a so-called “classless car,” a super Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth, that will 
have swallowed up the “medium-priced” makes. Lagging sales, and over- 
abundance of autos in the medium-price range (Tide—Oct. 11, 1957) supports 
this prediction. 


Now that the recession is an accepted fact (see story on page 22), ad executives 
are bearing down heavier than ever on a traditional bottleneck—the dealer. 


The latest example, of course, is the stand General Motors’ Frigidaire division 
has taken while it screens agencies to replace Kudner. Frigidaire, with 

national billings estimated at $6 million, is quite specific in outlining what its 
new agency must do to help dealers. 


Frigidaire’s implied point to applying agencies: if you can’t produce on the 
local level then we’re not interested. 


It says the Kudner successor must be oriented toward sales promotion, retail 
training and merchandising. The giant appliance maker, in a prospectus to 
competing ad agencies, refutes current dealer relations as practiced throughout 
the industry. 


Here’s Frigidaire’s candid appraisal of the retail scene: “We feel that a 
serious weakness in the major appliance business today is the lack of simple 
practical workable retail merchandising programs that can be sold to the 
retailers as the thing to do. 


“Retailers are also hungry for such plans and we expect our agency to find out 
what is needed and come up with simple plans and programs for getting these 
ideas transplated into selling action at the retail level.” 


This rebirth in dealer interest is rampant throughout the appliance industry, 
so serious, that other trade leaders are reorganizing their retail strategy. 


General Electric’s Hotpoint division, for instance, in a move to strengthen 
dealer liaison, whittled its number of dealers down to 12,000 from 14,000 
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New products: 


What a 
fax on co-op 
would mean! 


and it may chop another 5,000 from its retail roster by the year’s end (Tide— 
February 28). 


Dealers themselves even admit that something’s got to give. Take appliance 
dealer Mort Farr (Upper Darby, Pa., merchant and industry leader), who sums 
up this way: There are 8,000-10,000 stores carrying the ball in appliance 

sales. The others are non-productive. They, Farr implies, deserve maximum 
manufacturer aid; the others don’t matter. 


Auto manufacturers are also taking a hard look at their dealer setup. Chrysler 
(Tide—April 11), in a move to revitalize dealer relations, is establishing six 
regional training centers. Here the auto maker will provide package, 

quickie (five-day) seminars for dealers and their key personnel. 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. (New York) will introduce in May Tussy’s Liquid 
Pearl, a liquid cleanser in a bottle silk screened in gold ($1 for the 5-oz. 
bottle). National advertising (through Grey Advertising) will include four-color 
inserts in Life (May 12 and 26) and very heavy spot TV in nine major 
markets starting May 1 (Atlanta, Buffalo, Charlotte, Cleveland, Dallas-Fort 
Worth, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Toledo). 


Minute Maid Corp. (New York) has introduced a fresh frozen chocolate 
concentrate (two 6-oz. cans for 29¢). Test marketed in New York last summer in 
A&P, Food Fair, Grand Union and other outlets, it will be nationally 
advertised (through Ted Bates & Co.) in newspapers starting at the end of 
this month. 


General Mills (Minneapolis, Minn.) has introduced Cherry Fluff cake frosting. 
Following tests by housewives in their own homes, the frosting was distributed” 
nationally to grocery stores. Advertising (via BBDO) will begin at the end of 
next month and will include magazines, newspaper supplements and network * 


How would the proposed Treasury Department ruling subjecting co-op ad 
money to excise taxes affect advertisers and retailers? As proposed by the 
Internal Revenue Service, advertisers, particularly in durable goods industries, 
would be required to include local advertising with the taxable sales price. i 
This tax would raise the excise tax ante on such items as autos, home goods and 
other taxable products by at least $25 million. 


Groups fighting this IRS proposal say that it would curtail anti-recession 
promotions aimed at sparking retail sales on big-ticket goods. The Federal 
Excise Tax Council, a Washington lobby representing advertisers, has not — 
detailed how such a tax would be passed on. They could tax in form of 
higher prices or reducing local advertising budgets. 


Prime questions that hard-hit auto and appliance dealers would ask are these: 
Will co-op conscious manufacturers reduce their local ad aid so as to keep 
current pricing? And, if they do, how can we be expected to move merchandise 
already difficult to sell? 


depress retail sales even further. NRMA, in its interpretation of the ruling, 
additional costs will be “passed on to the distributor or retailer and ultimately 
to the consumer.” It also sees co-op ad money being curtailed if the ruling 18 
activated. a 


SEVONICEH wacazine reaches s 


out of every 4 teen-age girls in the 


United States within just three issues! 


SEVOMTCEN iacazine gives aaver. 


tisers true Quality Circulation— 1,048,262 
ABC, Dec. 1957—73% newsstand sales 


and no reduced rate subscriptions! 


SEVENLCENT iasazine comprerer 


dominates the market of 8,500,000 
Young Women Under 20, who spend over 


$4 billion of their own money every year! 


seventeen... SiMpatic 


ec cvmirinn and girls understand each other fully...admire each other 


deeply. They think the same thoughts, feel the same emotions, 
speak the same language. That’s SIMPATICO! And that’s 
why SEVENTEEN’s readers are so strongly motivated 

by what they see in its pages. No wonder adver- 


tisers place more linage in SEVENTEEN than 


in any other women’s monthly magazine! 


Where ABC’s are a plus factor... 


SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL 


Your educational materials go to 19,500 
Home Economics teachers in this unique 
sister publication of SEVENTEEN. It 
adapts SEVENTEEN’s editorial content 
into lesson plan form...carries your ad- 
vertising — via SEVENTEEN — into the 
classrooms of 75% of the nation’s high 
school Home Economics teachers. 


brand loyalty starts in... / C / CM, Ve CCM 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 ¢ PLaza 9-8100 
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SMILE-MAKER 


The Marathon man says: “If you're not 
satisfied with Marathon products or serv- 
ices, The Ohio Oil Company pays your bill.” 


This whopping guarantee is drawing 
attention—and business—to Marathon sta- 
tions in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan. No wonder. It’s on the level. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia + New York +» Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco + Hollywood + Boston * Honolulu 
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Advertising for Marathon spreads the 
word about our client’s unique guarantee, 
and about the unique “SMILE-maker SERV- 
ICE” it dramatizes. 


All the while, promotions like this help 
pump more gallons of SUPER-M® and MILE- 


maker® gasolines than ever before. 


SMILE-maker SERVICE is a service mark 
used and owned by The Ohio Oil Company. 
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TIDINGS 


{ good buy 


We've been treated lately to a sud- 
en splurge of patriotic music which 
ually ties in with why we should 
ty a new appliance or auto. Our sale, 
e are told, will act as a tonic for 
isiness and in turn help the economy. 
Recently, we heard of a Detroit 
tail chain, Hot ’N Kold shops, which 
fers a free used auto (mostly 1948-51 
ntage) with each appliance purchase. 
or brand name refrigerators, washers, 
r conditioners and other appliances 
the $250-$400 bracket, Hot ’N Kold 
ts you pick your free used car. 


isionary 


A psychologist friend of ours objects 
most as strenuously to the Roxbury 
pet Company's spring campaign as 
does to Personalysis, that disturbing 
“le parlor game that lets you explore 
ur friends’ psyches with a series of 
wschach ink blots. 
It seems that Roxbury’s magazine 
s will invite the reader to enter a 
ntest. All he has to do is write a 
ort story interpreting the pictures in 
= ads. But these pictures are a little 
ange to say the least. 
One pictures an empty bird cage on 
2 floor, feathers strewn beside it, 
d a nightgowned woman gazing 
rough a window. 
Another shows a young woman rush- 
3 up a flight of stairs. Her shoes and 
me bits of torn paper are scattered 
yund the room. 
In a third ad a girl is seated on the 
or with her hand covering her 
uth, staring at a partially opened 
or. At her side is a chessboard with 
me of the pieces lying on the rug. 
Our friend bet us that Roxbury got 
idea from the Thematic Appercep- 
n Test. In case your headshrinker 
snt told you about this one, TAT is 
sd by psychologists to get at the 
ts of serious emotional disturbances 
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by having patients interpret a series 
of story-telling pictures. 

We called Roxbury’s ad agency, St. 
Georges & Keyes, and a guy on the ac- 
count assured us that the idea had not 
“consciously” come from TAT. He did 
say, though, that when the finished 
ads were circulated around the agency 
several people mentioned TAT. 

When we told him we had the ads 
on our desk he asked us to look at them 
quickly and tell him what words 
flashed through our mind. “Disorder,” 
“disturbed,” “loneliness,” and “fear,” 
we said in our best free-association 
manner. 

“That’s funny,” he answered, “that’s 
how they strike us, too. How would 
you like to meet me for a drink?” 

“No, thanks,” we replied. 


For the birds 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. has 
several things in the mines it isn’t 
ready to talk about yet, but one that 
it is (and in a loud voice, too) is a 
weird little publicity scheme involving 
pigeons and a contest for its new 
Shake ’R Pour top for salt boxes. We 
went over to Leone’s restaurant to hear 
about it, in spite of an aversion to 


pigeons, because we like Leone’s food 
and because we were quite curious to 
see what in the world could be new 
about salt. 

We met Mr. William Barrett, the 
advertising manager, who explained to 
us carefully and with some enthusiasm 
that he proposed to release 16 racing 
pigeons on the spot, each carrying a 
diamond. Then grocers could win 
prizes by guessing the time it took a 
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pigeon to reach any of the 14 home 
cities. Sure enough, he had 16 pigeons 
and sure enough he released them. 

Ordinarily, we'd leave well enough 
alone, but a few days later we got to 
worrying about those pigeons, or 
maybe it was the diamonds, so we 
checked back to see how they made 
out. The pigeons from Allentown, 
Trenton, Bridgeport, East Hartford, 
Chicago, Jersey City, Cleveland and 
Miami had made it (the Miami bird 
made the best time, completing the 
trip between April 2 at 2:30 p.m. and 
April 4 at 3:22 p.m.). 

At last report, pigeons had not ar- 
rived on schedule at Philadelphia, 
Charleston, Pittsburgh, Portland 
(Maine), Cincinnati or Boston. The two 
biggest diamonds are among the miss- 
ing. Neither Mr. Barrett nor the agency 
has any idea where they might be, but 
hazarded the guess that they may have 
fallen prey to hawks. Homing pigeons 
who leave New York, they told us, have 
to fly a route known among bird lovers 
as Hawk Alley. We always thought it 
was called Madison Avenue. 


Berger’s elegy 


You may recall that in our last issue 
Lawrence Lerner, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Manhattan office planners 
Michael Saphier Assoc., intimated that 
Lexington Ave. might soon usurp Mad- 
ison Ave. as Agency Row. Coinci- 
dentally, it seems, Al Berger, vice-pres- 
ident and copy chief of Emil Mogul 
Co., was doing some honest-to-goodness 
research on the subject and not just 
talking through his snap-brim. He finds 
that of the 620 New York City adver- 
tising agencies listed in the most recent 
Standard Advertising Register only 89 
are located on Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. 
almost ties it with 86, and Lexington 
and Park Aves. aren’t too far behind. 

The results of his research inspired 
Mr. Berger to put all the names of the 
Madison Ave. agencies into rhyme. For 
your edification and future reference 
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here they are (if you don’t like some 
of the rhymes, try doing it yourself): 
... To each a spring bouquet we 
throw 
Roy Durstine, BBDO. 
To Peck; to Ritter, Sanford, Price. 
To Albert Weisberg. Also Weiss 
& Geller, Ashe & Engelmore. 
To Compton; Greenland, Smith and 
Gore. 


A floral tribute, too, we toss 

To Freiwald-Coleman, Friedman- 
Ross. 

To Kleppner, Kudner, Kotula. 

To Kletter, to McGivena. 

More laurels let us offer freely 

To Guild and Bascom and Bonfigli; 

To Jacobs (Joseph; Harold A.) 

Joe Callo, Robert Conahay. 


May favoring winds inflate the sails 
Of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell, 
Bayles; 
Of Harold Marshall, Harold Miller, 
The Messrs. Battle, Neal and Liller. 
The Smiths, both Ben and Martin L., 
And Loewy-Stempel, and Lubell. 
May all be fair and naught be foul. 
For Hazard; Wilson, Noyes & 
Sproul. 
May all be ship-shape, all be yar 
For Campbell-Ewald, Y&R. 


Let cymbals crash, and toot the oboe 

For Werthheim; Ehrlich-Neuwirth- 
Sobo; 

For Wortman, Barton, Spohn. Now 
twang 

The lute for Favre, Pike, deBang: 

For Altman. Proudly now the drum'll 

Roll for Norman, Craig & Kummel. 


To Cunningham & Walsh, a hand. 
To Tracy-Kent. To Arthur Band- 
man, Gaynor-Ducas, Lennen-Newell, 
Dowd-Redfield-Johnstone — we wish 
you well. 

The present greats and future greats. 
Block, Molesworth, Mohr . . . As- 
_ sociates. 


We greet you one, we greet you all, 
L. Gumbinner, Monroe Greenthal. 
We greet you all, we greet you one, 
Manhattan, Mathes, Madison. 

Oh Ried]l-Freede, we sing of thee, 
And Maxwell Sackheim, and R. T. 
O’Connell. Hoffman-Manning, too, 
And Seix—a roundelay to you. 


To Schwab & Beatty, L-J-A, 

And Daniel-Charles, olé olé! 

To Leonard; Jacknick; Hoyt—huzza! 
To Fertig, too, tarantara! 

To Osgood-Hazen, praise in torrents. 
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To Haber-Hoge and Morton Law- 


rence, > 
To Dancer, Sample, & Fitz-G., 
To Kastor, Farrell, e-t-c.; 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., 
McManus, John & Adams. Drink 
to Douglas Simon, Franklin Spier, 
To Geyer, Gotham-Vladimir. 
To Posner-Zabin, doff your hats; 
To Gussow-Heyman, Leber-Katz, 
Ralph Harris, Slayton and Racine, 
And Scheck. To Botsford, Constan- 
tine 


& Gardner. Right along the line, 
To Fairfax, Foreign, Fain, du Fine. 
And eighty-ninth—and finally— 
The Emil Mogul Company. 


Putt, putt 


We had lunch the other day with 
M. Francois de Peyrecave, president 
of Peugeot, Inc. (pronounced “pooh- 
jo’), the ancient French auto manufac- 
turers. It was at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in Manhattan, and much of the working 
press was there to sip champagne and 
examine the new Peugeot “403,” of 
which Peyrecave hopes to sell 8,000 in 
the U.S. this year. 

The “403” is good looking enough, 
M. Peyrecave is pleasant enough, but 
frankly we worry about the outcome 
of the affaire. Peugeot is entering the 
U.S. market (in the face of what we 
like to call a “slowdown” on durables ) 
with typical French flair—all charm and 
joie de vivre, but no basic research. 

We asked Peyrecave just before 
lunch ‘what his advertising plans are. 
He shrugged like Marcel Marceau and 
replied, “Sometimes I think we'll go 
into newspapers, sometimes I think 
welll go into magazines. We'll see.” 

We certainly will be watching. 


Flat pop 


‘ Something long known to most of 
us remained for Pierre Martineau, the 
Chicago Tribune’s_ spade-calling  re- 
search director, to say aloud. That is, 


aoa | 


o 
a- ia Pe 
Dey 


that father no longer is head of the 
household. However, Martineau eased 
this pronouncement to the American 
Institute of Laundering, by adding that 
his position has not been pre-empted 
by the female of the species, as the 
New Yorker’s James Thurber morosely 
contends. 

Instead, the adult male is supplanted 
by none other than his offspring, and 
what’s more, the surrender is more or 
less voluntary. Thus, reasoned Martin- 


As ee, ee eh, a et eel 


eau, any product or service seekin; 


share of the family dollar had b 
bear this in mind when making 
pitch. The special lesson for the lai 
drymen was that they have been m 
ing a tactical error in classifying the 
selves as a service for older peoy 
“This can be the kiss of death,” M 
tineau said, adding that not only — 
today’s parents showering their ch: 
ren with every conceivable blessi 
but also that mothers rationalize + 
tually all of their household purcha 
in terms of their children’s needs. 

We certainly don’t dispute Mr. M 
tineau’s thesis, but where does it le: 
Schenley? 


Undercover support 


We received a letter at home 
other day from BVD asking us whet 
we would like to enter its second 
nual Community School Improvem 
Contest. Being concerned with pul 
education by night and business 
day, we visited BVD’s Madison A 
nue headquarters to discover why 
men’s underwear firm became ini 
ested in such work. 

BVD’s sales vice-president, Ha 
Isaacs, filled us in on the details dur 
lunch in the executive dining roc 
Isaacs, an advocate of the “soft-s 
approach, told us calmly that he \ 
responsible for BVD’s education ¢ 
test. 

It all started, he says, out at 
suburban home in New York's We 
chester County. He felt that too { 
people were working too hard on lo 
educational projects and not gett 
enough recognition. Why not give 
national award to civic educatio 
leaders? 

He asked that same question | 
summer of Sol Kittay, BVD preside 
and before he knew it BVD was m 
ing thousands of letters to educatio 
groups. State, regional and local grot 
submitted entries. By the time | 
grand award was presented last I 
cember, BVD had received testimor 
letters, national and local press coy 
age and depth publicity that wo 
make any press agent blush. | 

Isaacs says the contest got so | 
that he was spending his nights at | 
office reading the entries. “But # 
doesn’t mean we're stopping with ¢ 
contest; we already got.°58 under w 
We feel that BVD will emerge a ple 
ing name to our public and at the sai 
time lend leadership to education 

Though it received its share of 
licity, Isaacs says, BVD, a a 
company, had underplayed its 0 
name. “We didn’t want to merch 
underwear and education in tthe | 
package.” 3 
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McKESSON’S 


Getting the most out of other people’s ad 
dollars is basic to the marketing strategy of McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., the nation’s biggest wholesaler 
of drugs. For McKesson resells some 22,000 national 
items of some 7,500 manufacturers to three out 
of every four druggists in the country. In fact, a 
single sales call at McKesson can reach close to one- 
third of the $2.5 billion wholesale drug market. 

This means that the way McKesson’s top execu- 
tives view advertising practices and strategy has 
vast implications for almost all package goods 
executives and the media and advertising agencies 
that serve them. 

For this reason, Tide asked McKesson’‘s top 
marketers to examine the entire advertising spec- 
trum—from what national advertisers can do to 
improve their strategies to what media do the best 


selling job & why. Here’s the complete report. 
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@ The local druggist, with his soda 


fountain, sundries, and prescriptions 
must be all things to all people. Like- 
wise, the drug wholesaler that supplies 
him must be all things to all druggists. 
One such wholesaler, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., also happens to be most 
things to three out of four druggists 
in the U.S. 


Headquartered in New York, with 82 
warehouse divisions blanketing the 
country, McKesson is by all odds the 
most powerful drug wholesaler in 
America. The firm is a four-part opera- 
tion (wholesale drugs, liquor, chemicals 
and manufacturing drugs). 


But it’s the drug wholesaling oper- 
ation which best focuses McKesson’s 
ability to pull together all marketing 
efforts toward the final goal of selling 
a drugstore item to a drugstore 
customer. 


What makes McKesson an important 
study is the fact that it wholesales 
about 22,000 products of some 7,500 
manufacturers to approximately 38,000 
druggists. In fact, one manufacturer 
with one sales call on McKesson can 
cover close to one-third of the total 
drug market. 


As a middleman in the drug market- 
ing cycle, McKesson has strong views 
on the necessity of total marketing, ice., 
‘coordination between drug manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer to get 
goods in the hands of drugstore cus- 
tomers. 

McKesson executives think that get- 
ting the most out of other people’ s ad 
dollars is basic to making . “total” 
marketing work. 

McKesson President Herman C. 
Nolen puts it this way: “With the 
shortening of the work week and the 
increased cost of labor, especially clerks 
in stores and salesmen, we've got to 
find ways and means of increasing the 
selling effectiveness of salesmen. Prob- 
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ably the most effective means that we 
have seen so far is advertising.” 


In line with this contact-advertising 
thinking, trade promotion manager 
Charles R. Beall underscores a funda- 
mental McKesson premise: “When we 
think about any sales plans or sales 
material and how effective it will be 
we try to visualize (from our perspect- 
ive here in New York) one McKesson 
salesman and one local druggist sitting 
in a soda booth talking over the plans. 
If the stuff is practical with that pic- 
ture in mind, then we go ahead.” 


Sales manager F. L. Capers com- 
ments on how advertising’s role has 
changed in relation to the need for 
manufacturer - wholesaler coordination 
this way: 

“In cough syrups I suppose the 
the average drugstore used to carry 40 
to 50—and none of them advertised. 
Today the consumer comes in and de- 
mands a cough syrup she’s heard about 
on TV or that she’s seen in a half-page 
newspaper ad, or something of that 
type. 

“So that for the wholesale salesman to 
come in today and just say ‘it’s adver- 
tised’ is no longer enough although 
back in the 1930’s it was rather a 
novelty to come into a drugstore and 
say that a product was going to be 
advertised at all.” 


In sum, it’s evident that McKesson 
executives are extremely aware of the 
importance of advertising, how adver- 
tising’s role has changed, and its short- 
comings in relation to the marketing 
effort. 


As Nolen sums up McKesson views, 
“No one has been able to mechanize 
selling yet, and advertising offers the 
nearest approach to mechanized sell- 
ing. It is mass selling. It’s making a 
presentation to a great many people at 
one time, and we know that merchan- 
dise that is well advertised moves much 


President Herman C. . 
“We've got to find ways 
and means of increasing 
the selling effectiveness — 
of salesmen. Probably th 
most effective means the 
we have seen so far 

is advertising.” 


better than merchandise that isn't. 
fact, we more or less tell manufactur 
when they come to us that unless } 
pre-sell your merchandise  thron 
advertising, we’re not interested in 


In fact, McKesson executives even 
so far as to rank ad media according 
how they think it works for retailers 
the drug field. As Beall points out, ® 
can see an immediate uplift in se 
on a product that’s advertised.” 

In terms of specific media, McK 
son executives rank TV first “for 
mediate results.” Second, they r. 
spectacular newspaper advertising, ¢ 
in third place they put saturation s 
radio advertising. 

But the efficacy of advertisiiaal r 
withstanding, McKesson’s top di 
management has very definite opinii 
about where and how advertising | 
and should fit into the over-all mark 
ing picture. 

This implies that improved te 
niques in what McKesson calls “adv 
tising-merchandising” are mandatory 
national drug advertisers are to | 
their money’s worth. ¥ 

Broken down by interest areas, h 
are those which McKesson executi 
analyze: manufacturer - wholesaler 
ordination; manufacturer planning; *% 
vertising-merchandising timing; pre-s 
ing; merchandising; salesclerks & | 


men. 


Certainly most important of all th 
is coordination. It’s the foundation uf 
which a strong manufacturer-whe 
saler-retailer connection must be ba: 
and it is an area which McKes 
executives find the most frustrating. 

“We like,” says Nolen, “to 4 
manufacturers cooperate closely ¥ 
us because we're obviously going to 
a better job if they work with us 
if we work apart. And cooperat 
starts first of all with frequent con 
There should be an attempt on ma 
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‘ ers’ aS to ‘items us of what 
‘re doing and, on our part, to try 
-understand what they’re doing.” 
How should coordination work? 
mswers Capers: “A struggle that we 
ive here is to try to keep manufactur- 
s informing us of what they’re doing 
ie, they are preparing to go national 
ith a product when it’s beyond the 
st market stage.” 
Since McKesson is represented in dif- 
rent areas by different divisions, its 
arketing management thinks that 
anufacturers could profit from _ its 
rvices on a district or area basis. Ac- 
ding to Capers, “We're flexible on 
is point. But it’s pretty hard to get a 
anufacturer to come in and give us 
s whole advance marketing strategy.” 
Sales manager Capers makes clear 
st how McKesson works on this sort 
local basis: “We had one product 
at actually sold in the tens of thous- 
ids of dollars—strictly as a result of 
ot advertising in New York. We 
lled up the advertiser and said ‘What 
e you planning?’, and we uncovered 
e fact that in one week he planned 
break in Pittsburgh. So, of course, 
e immediately got on the phone and 
erted our Pittsburgh division.” Such 
operation, then, is what McKesson 
rives for—but all too seldom achieves. 


Put simply, if a drug manufacturer 
ants the most out of his advertising 
lar and is selling through McKesson 
sadquarters in New York, he must 
ake a point of apprising McKesson of 
th his national and local ad plans. 
This interplay of marketing roles, ex- 
ains manager Nolen, means “We rely 
| the manufacturer to create a demand 
r his product. We do not create con- 
mer demand.” 
But whether McKesson creates the 
smand or not (and there are those 
ho think it does), its status as a key 
tail motivator is enough to make all 
ug manufacturers sit up and take 
tice when Capers explains, “This type 
coordination between manufacturers 
id us can be worked so effectively be- 
use they can come to one office here 
id tell their story and cover a third of 
¢ industry with one sales call. Where- 
; with other wholesalers, manufactur- 
s have to have a pretty extensive sales 
ree to go all over on a regional basis, 
holesaler by wholesaler.” 
How does a manufacturer go about 
stting his product considered by Mc- 
esson? Answers Capers: “Although we 
2 not have buying hours, I think I 
m pretty safely say that a manu- 
cturer can walk in here at almost any 
our of the day and see somebody who 
ruld handle the problem. Certainly as 
ch as 24 hours advance planning for 
1 app intment would get him in.” 
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This year is the 125th anniver- 
sary of the nation’s largest (and 
only) national wholesale drug firm: 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. A four- 
part operation, McKesson is a 
wholesale distributor of drugs, 
liquor, and chemicals and manu- 
facturer of drugs (it makes 250 
health & toiletry products, includ- 
ing Albolene, Bexel, Calox, Ora, 
Surin, Tartan, Tawn, and Yodura 
brand names). 

In fiscal year 1957 McKesson 
reported a net income of $10,475,- 
449 from sales of $578,813,402, up 
9% over fiscal 1956. The company’s 
net current assets are $104,912,261. 
Since McKesson is a wholesaling 
concern that must buy the stocks 
it maintains, this is indeed a 
healthy, and necessary, financial 
picture. 

The size of the wholesale drug 
market is nearly $2.5 billion annu- 
ally, and it involves some 50,000 
retail druggists. McKesson em- 
ploys about 8,500 people to han- 
dle its task of servicing 38,000 of 
these druggists. No one store is 
serviced solely by McKesson, as 
they also buy some items directly 
from some manufacturers, and 
some chain operations usually serve 
as their own wholesaler, thus pre- 
cluding the need for McKesson’s 
services. Nevertheless, McKesson 
supplies between 18,000 and 25,- 
000 items from a single warehouse 
division depending on. its location. 

McKesson’s wholesale drug busi- 
ness services 38,000 retailers all 
over the U.S. through its 82 di- 
visions. All the divisions maintain 
their own warehouses, sales staffs, 
inventories, buying staffs and ex- 


DRUGGIST’S DRUGGIST 


tend their own credit. McKesson 
accounts for about one-third (1,200) 
of all wholesale drug salesmen, 
who call on better than three out 
of every five drugstores in America. 

The New York headquarters ot 
McKesson “clears” manufacturers 
salesmen to make calls on the di- 
visions (via the five New York 
buyers). Through such a regional 
setup McKesson can work accord- 
ing to varying local market condi- 
tions for different products. The 
function of the New York office 
is to oversee and coordinate the 
sales and sales promotion functions 
of the divisions. 

Sales promotion includes very— 
close cooperation with local retail 
druggists. In all, there are 14 
separate services which McKesson 
extends to druggists: store opening 
order service; fixture-indexed open- 
ing order delivery; the McKesson 
brand line; store location analy- 
sis; traffic flow analysis; drugstore 
sales training; merchandising as- 
sistance; store design and moderni- 
zation; “Rex” McKay pharmaceuti- 
cal service; monthly advertising 
service; special sales event plan- 
ning service; national promotions; 
McKesson trade publications; store 
management counseling. 

Since there are some 7,500 dif- 
ferent manufacturers represented 
by McKesson, this contact prob- 
lem, alone, is a major one. Mc- 
Kesson salesmen make about 
2,400,000 sales calls a year on local 
druggists, while 300 McKesson 
telephone clerks make an additional 
2,500,000. Combined, these efforts 
result in some 9,000,000 orders 
annually. 


What are the rewards for a drug 
manufacturer who gets his foot in Mc- 
Kesson’s door? Aside from the more 
obvious services (see box above) 
which McKesson uses to build up and 
maintain its retail franchise, the manu- 
facturer also gets added service in a 
subtle way. 

One such “hidden” service might be 
called cost control. McKesson, through 
its very close work with druggists in 
helping them run their businesses, 
manages to assist in keeping selling 
costs down for the druggist. 

Traffic flow analyses, modernization, 
and informal consultation about every- 
thing from prescription filling to per- 
sonnel handling all contribute to the 
efficiency of the druggist’s operation. 


But McKesson finds that helping re- 
tailers with cost problems actually de- 
pends on McKesson being able to hone 
its own selling costs to a fine line of 
productivity. “The time of a salesman 
today,” says Nolen, “is so limited that 
his message just must be telegraphed. If 
he can hit a responsive chord he’s going 
to make his sale a lot easier.” 

Consequently, to sell nationally 
advertised drugstore items more ef- 
ficiently, McKesson tries to get the most 
from trade advertising. As Nolen puts 
t: “It increases the effectiveness of our 
salesmen. There’s no doubt about that.” 

In particular, McKesson’s top drug 
management feels that the most effec- 
tive trade book for their salesmen’s use 


isthe. one they. carry with-them on 
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druggist calls. Such books “have the 
same effective circulation as _ the 
others,” while being at the same time 
a personal selling tool of the sales- 
man. One such book—McKesson’s own 
monthly, Profitunities—is the most 
complete buying reference in the in- 
dustry. 

McKesson executives themselves also 
use trade magazines to help them in 
their daily managerial tasks. As in 
other businesses, McKesson executives 
pass such information on to each other 
on an informal basis. 

Generally, McKesson executives read 
trade books in the morning before 
starting the day’s work, just as they 
would read the daily newspaper. When 
one of them sees something that would 
interest a colleague he will send a 
memo and/or a tear sheet. He would 
do the same thing if he picked up some 
important local market activity. 

“TIl pick out some kind of an adver- 
tisement,” says drug merchandising 
vice-president Henry H. Henley, “that 
talks of some type of promotion or sorae 
gimmick that’s attached to a promotion 
that we could . . . well, turn it around 
and have an original idea of our own.” 

Most points called to someone’s at- 
tention are either outright product 


queries or are suggestions for adapta-- 


tion of advertising-merchandising ideas 
(such as Henley’s.) Of the specific 
queries, the majority are on new drug 
business trends. 


Basic to all McKesson’s drug whole- 
saling plans, though, is the advertising 
planning of the manufacturer himself. 
McKesson thinks that he should be 
working between 90 and 120 days in 
advance of his product’s introduction 
in local markets. 

Naturally, the sooner McKesson 
knows the manufacturer’s plans the 
sooner they can alert their division 
managers. This is also important so that 
any changes in merchandising aids can 
be made before the retailer has for- 
mulated his own in-store and window 
displays. Once the manufacturer has 
made up his mind a McKesson sales- 
man, who contacts each of his retail 
druggist accounts at least once a week, 
can then work with the retailer on 
tying-in the national advertising at the 
point of sale. 

One problem McKesson executives 
recognize in their manufacturers’ ad 
planning is melding the efforts of the 
ad agency with the manufacturer sales 
force. As Nolen puts it: “I’m sure that 
many manufacturers we do business 
with have worked out a very fine 
advertising program. But it pretty 
much stops there. They put it in the 
hands then, not of the advertising 
agency, but of the manufacturer’s men 
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Drug merchandising vice-presi- 
dent Henry H. Henley: “I'll pick 
out some kind of an advertise- 
ment that talks of some kind of 
promotion that we could . . . 
well, turn it around and have 
an idea of our own.” 


to merchandise. In many cases the men 
are not familiar enough with it to do a 
merchandising job on it. 

“If the merchandise does have a 
market because it is pre-sold by effec- 
tive advertising, we don’t have much 
trouble moving it through our sales 
force to the retailer and the retailer in 
turn to the consumer.” 


The key obstacle to pre-selling ade- 
quately is faulty timing. McKesson 
knows full well that the drug market 
is dynamic and is beset by rapid prod- 
uct changes. McKesson also knows 
that it is a strategic force in capitaliz- 
ing on quick timing—to get the 
manufacturer's product on the drug- 
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gists shelf (and displayed) at the san 
time the ads are creating demand. 
Henley puts it: “We can get 
message to the retailer in a hurry. V 
can bring a new pharmaceutical to # 
attention of practically every retail 
within two or three days—certain 
within five days.” 


Timing, says Nolen, must be fa: 
“Take an advertiser who gets on T 
He has a program on TV and he h 
a half hour show or he has a spot 
two. Well, he has to have merchandi 
to back that up in stores all over # 
country by the time that show’s on # 
air, because the consumers are goil 
to go away from their TV sets doy 
to the store and ask for that produc! 


Nolen finds another trend unde 
scores good timing: “With so mai 
new products coming on the marke 
and the life of products released beir 
shorter, the products change a gre 
deal. You may have something ¢ 
clusive for a matter of weeks or mont 
So, if you’re not in there fast, you’ 
out of luck.” 


Nolen thinks the introduction 
tooth paste in pressure cans illustrat 
his point: “Everyone has been tryil 
to go all over the country with that a1 
the thing that’s held them back h 
been lack of merchandise. Th 
just couldn’t take the time to man 
facture all that merchandise and pi 
it all up in advance because someor 
else would go up and murder them 
would go into certain markets wi 
the same color can, with identical 
the same idea. The fellow who ge 
there first has a tremendous advantag 

“Take, for instance, Rise and Aeros 
shaving cream. I’m sure one of fl 
reasons why Rise is still a top brar 
is because of its early start in that fiel 
And in the case of tooth paste—if Pro 
ter & Gamble or Pepsodent or Cc 
gate’s let one or two of the others g 
the start on them, they’re going to hay 
an awful time catching up.” Goc 
timing of the total marketing effo) 
says McKesson, means good commut 
cations between manufacturer at 
wholesaler at the local level. Cape 
puts it this way: “A manufacturer w 
start an intensive spot TV or sp 
radio campaign in a market and ju 
keep it to himself as if it were a bi 
dark secret. You have to come into 
specific retail store and say ‘this produ 
is going to be advertised’ with so mat 
spots a week over your TV station — 
your town. You can’t just say on # 
NBC network and let him think ‘ 
everywhere but here’.” 4 

“The manufacturers,” says anotl 
McKesson executive, “don’t come fo” 
automatically with the information # 
they just bought the Sid Caesar st 
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Dee are a fe ah y= 
hese are the items that are going 
: featured for the next five weeks. 
never get that from a TV advertiser. 
m the local level we do. The sta- 
Niself comes in and says, now this 
ae schedule as set up—they go right 
fi the line.” 
Vhy is close communication im- 
rant? Sales manager Capers speaks 
n experience: “The most effective 
mique is for our men to be able to 
mmpany a selling sheet with some 
rmation about that manufacturer’s 
“ific advertising plans in_ that 
ket—not to go into great details, just 
‘you've seen this on television.’ ” 
rade promotion manager Beall 
ses: “In some areas where we have 
ne working relationship on a local 
is with a local station which is 
‘icularly interested in merchandising 
national advertising, we do have a 
y good tie-in.” 
his need for effective tie-in, ac- 
ling to Capers, results from the way 
drugstore business itself has 
aged into a high volume operation. 
r example, we still have a market 
15¢ toothbrushes. Well, in those 
es that sell 15¢ toothbrushes, any 
that we put up on the counter will 
_ But these fields are becoming 
er and fewer. And the products are 
screws and key rings and 15¢ 
hbrushes. They're not the volume 
vers. In other words, where there’s 
demand, there’s a  sale—through 
chandising at the point-of-sale. 
In the last five years,” says Beall, 
"ve modernized one out of every 
sn drugstores in America, so we 
we have our thumb pretty close 
he pulse of the type of point-of-sale 
erial the druggist will really use. 
> kind of things that will fit the 
ipment that we're selling. The 
ggist goes out and spends $25,000 
modernize his drugstore. Well, he’s 
going to let a manufacturer with 
atdboard and plastic display come 
and do something that’s exactly 
site from what he tried to do with 
modernizing program.” 


i 


jales manager F. L. Capers: 
We uncovered the fact that 
in one week he planned 
- to break in Pittsburgh. 
, of course, we immediately 
t on the phone and alerted 
our Pittsburgh division.” 
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As McKesson executives explain it, 
many manufacturers tend to be blinded 
by what they would like to do as op- 
posed to what is practical—mainly there 
is a tendency for them to fail to put 
themselves in the place of the retail 
druggist, who is deluged with display 
material every day. 

The trouble with most display 
material, as McKesson sees it, is that 
counter pieces and other trimmings 
are usually too large and cumbersome. 

They also observe that a manu- 
facturer who would come to McKesson 
with his point-of-purchase display 
problems months in advance would 
stand a far better chance of getting 
the problems ironed out and_ the 
material actually used. Sums up Hen- 
ley: “I think many, many thousands, 
millions of dollars worth of that dis- 
play material is wasted.” 

Who, then, are the advertisers that do 
a competent job of point-of-purchase 
merchandising? Weco, Gillette and 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., are three singled 
out by McKesson executives as out- 
standing in this respect. They go on to 
emphasize that, “you can count (in 
our field) on two hands the people 
whom we consider as doing a really 
topnotch job of merchandising in 
advertising.” 

How important does McKesson think 
merchandising is? Comments Nolen: “I 
think one of the greatest weaknesses 
of advertising is the failure or, in some 
cases, the inability of the manufacturer 
or the advertiser to merchandise his 
advertising.” 

Beall puts it another way: “In- 
adequate merchandising is no good. 
Well, actually, it’s water down a rat 
hole. About eight years ago we got into 
what we call the advertising-merchan- 
dising activity. That’s the. merchandis- 
ing at retail through our better 
merchandising stores, those that are 
interested in this sort of tie-in of the 
national advertising efforts of our top 
suppliers.” 

Yet McKesson considers that the sort 
of overemphasis on merchandising that 


some media continually employ is a 
step in the wrong direction. In the 
area of merchandising, McKesson 
executives judge media this way: 
magazines do the best job along with 
Sunday supplements, while radio is 
second and TV is third. 

But even though they rank media on 
merchandising, McKesson executives 
generally agree with Beall: “I think 
some of the media attach more im- 
portance to their merchandising activi- 
ties than it’s really worth. I speak now 
not of media giving us information 
and keeping us posted in advance of 
what the products are and what the 
plans are. 

“Tm speaking particularly of the kind 
of promotional work they do at the 
retail level. As a general rule, that is 
so much eyewash. Such things as going 
into a store and seeing at the end of 
two weeks that products featured in 
this point-of-sale promotion have an in- 
crease of XYZ percent sales is a lot 
of wishful thinking.” 

McKesson executives take a firm 
stand on what will and will not work 
at the retail level. On one hand, they 
believe in better contact & cooperation 
and localizing of national advertising. 
While on the other hand they are 
definite about the shortcomings of the 
total marketing process. 


But if there were any one factor that 
McKesson executives want most to con- 
trol it would probably be sales & sales- 
men. They feel that as advertising is 
increasing in effectiveness, retail drug 
sales people are decreasing in effective- 
ness. As Henley puts it, “In the old 
days this question might not have 
been asked because this man could 
have said ‘well, ’m going to pay a long 
gross profit. I'm going to have extra 
prize money for your clerks, and I’m 
going to have a counter display’.” 

But today, says McKesson, sales 
can’t be created by paying salesperson 
premiums and erecting a chunk of 
cardboard. 


“Certainly an effective advertising 
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program, Nolen points out, “such as 
Revlon’s $64,000 Question, is a pretty 
potent force in moving merchandise, 
and its worth a hell of a lot more 
than many hundreds of thousands or 
millions of dollars spent on PM’s.” 


The sort of salesperson aid that Mc- 
Kesson executives believe in for drug- 
stores is much the same as that used 
currently in department stores and 
specialty shops: a salesperson using 
a national ad (or trade ad) as a selling 
tool—something to talk around. Much 
of this effectiveness doubtless rests on 
the psychological principle that people 
tend to believe what they see in print. 

It is easy to see why McKesson is 
so concerned about efficiency of the 


LUNCH AT “21” 


For two years McKesson has 
thrown a party for 130 of its key 
drug suppliers at Manhattan’s “21” 
Club to tell them about past and 
future plans of the McKesson “Mer- 
ry Christmas Drugstore” promotion. 
This is what those suppliers learn: 


The promotion is built around 
an eight-page color insert in The 
American Weekly, supplemented 
with 50 local newspapers, plus late 
summer trade ads. The druggists 
who participate (5,100 in 1957) 
send out a minimum of 1,000 each 
of the inserts over their own name. 


The object of the promotion is 
to increase sales, “to make two 
blades of grass grow where none 
grew before” in the words of trade 
promotion manager Charles R. 
Beall, the promotion’s motivator. 
In 1957 there were 26 products 
featured, all of them sundry gift 
items like electric razors, wallets 
and vanity sets. Before the promo- 
tion was conceived eight years ago, 
most drugstores only had plus busi- 
ness about 72 hours immediately 
prior to Christmas. The McKesson 
promotion has changed all that be- 
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sales side when one considers that each 
McKesson salesman averages _ only 
eight minutes in making his presenta- 
tion to the druggist. So, although Mc- 
Kesson’s 1,200 salesmen comprise about 
one-third of all wholesale drug sales- 
men in the U.S. the power of McKes- 
son cuts no ice unless the druggist— 
McKesson’s_ customer—is selling and 
happy. 

In order to keep druggists in such 
a state of euphoria McKesson works 
hard at running promotions with them. 
So hard, in fact, that on Gillette razors 
McKesson is able to sell between 40% 
and 50% of their annual volume by 
tying in with two or thrée Gillette 
promotions. In 1957 the figure was 
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cause it runs for 30 days before 
Christmas. 

By this June, 
have plans set for 1958’s “Merry © 


McKesson will 


Christmas Drugstore.” Both the 
manufacturer and division sales- 
man are urged to contact one an- 
other (even suggested letters are 
provided). 

Then the McKesson team goes 
out and sells the promotion to re- 
tail accounts, telling them, among 
other things, about the 23,700,000 


‘Trade promotion manager 
Charles R. Beall: nats 
“Inadequate. merchandisine 
is no good. Well, actually 
it’s water down a rat hol 
About eight years ago 
we got into what we call 
advertising-merchandising 
activity.” 


47% in two four-week drives. Mcl 
son bases its success with Gillette 
good communication among s 
personnel. 


What McKesson was able to do y 
Breck hair products this January 
another example of the effective 
of good salesmen communicati 
Breck didn’t want to introduce 
product during the Christmas sea: 
In the course of 14 days—from Jant 
1 to January 14—McKesson was ¢ 
to distribute nationally Breck’s 1 
Banish shampoo. This marketing : 
was accomplished, in the words 
president Nolen, “thanks to their 4 
close relationship with their wh 
sale distributors.” 


circulation amassed to kick it off, 
A manual of 1,001 ideas of how to 
promote their stores at Christmas 
time are given to druggists along. 
with ad mats and all display ma- 
terials. (In 1957, 40% of the par- 
ticipating druggists ordered out, 
paid for and used additional ad 
support.) 

The object of all the display and 
advertising is to create an atmos- 
phere of excitement. Just to make 
sure, each store gives away as a 
prize—in 1957 a Sylvania “phone 
radio,” in 1958 a Sylvania phono- 
graph—with the big retailer giving 
something bigger, such as a trip 
around the world. 

Part of the druggist’s agreenleni 
aside from the display and insert 
mailing and specially stocked gift 
items, is that he will also sell sev- 
eral “specials,” items bought by 
McKesson at an _ attractive pee, 
just for the promotion. 

What is the result of all this 
“total” marketing effort—this pull. 
ing together of manufacturers, re- 
tailer and consumer by a whole- 
saler? In 1957 the 5,100 “Mery 
Christmas Drugstores” doubled the 
previous best record of average 
“order-per-store.” ss 
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: VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


sman visits Brussels Fair 


Jateline: Brussels. This column is 
1g written just before the Fair’s of- 
al opening in the Palace Hotel in 
ssels. Outside my door workmen 
busy hammering a fresh covering 
9 the walls of the corridor. It’s just 
of the many jobs of sprucing up 
t is going on all over Belgium in 
paration for the great event. 
Vaiting for me in the hotel lobby 
; morning was Mlle. Le Bon — an 
ually attractive and charming 
ng woman—who is serving as one 
the official hostesses for the Fair 
[who escorted my husband and me 
a preview tour. In recruiting host- 
2s to wear the red-jacketed, blue- 
ted, bowler-hatted uniform which 
become almost as familiar a sight 
Brussels as its famous statue of the 
, the Belgians cannily made the job 
honor. Result: they obtained daugh- 
; of the finest families and then put 
m through a stiff course that ranged 
n gymnastics (to enable them to 
1d on their feet for long periods of 
e) to make-up and coiffure. The 
ning methods might interest any 
}. firm that ever has to establish 
orps of women. 

- 


sas for admen 


sy the time you read this column, 
Brussels Fair will be a week old. 
that date, I hope, it will present 
immaculate face to the world. When 
aw it, streets were unpaved and 
sn muddy, tar was being laid in 
1 places, landscaping was being 
hed in others, and many of the 
Iding walls were bare of exhibits. 
I picked my way about in high heels 
mistake), an army of workmen were 
ling, sawing and hammering in a 
itic attempt to get things ready. 

ven so, it was possible to get a 
id idea of what the Exposition will 
like. I found the architecture, dis- 
y techniques and use of different 
es of materials absolutely fascinat- 
- In fact, I think it will take at least 
2 days to see this Fair thoroughly 
I to most people it will prove a great 
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deal more interesting than the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939. 

Many of the visual ideas presented 
here eventually will percolate into ad- 
vertising and other forms of promo- 
tion. To Tide readers, therefore, a visit 
to the Fair would prove rewarding from 
a business as well as a pleasure stand- 
point. Marcel Thienpont, the suave 
and efficient assistant secretary gen- 
eral for the Exposition, told me that he 
regards September and October as the 
best time to come and that there is still 
some lodging space available. 


The U.S. building 


Having read about our niggardly ap- 
propriation for the Fair, I was com- 
pletely unprepared for the splendor of 
the U.S. building. My Belgian friends, 
who were quite critical of U.S. foreign 
and trade policies, agreed with me that 
this time the U.S. had struck exactly 
the right note. Edward Stone’s building 
is a masterpiece. Departing from the 
sterile box school of architecture that 
flourishes on Park Avenue (and which 
the Russians have emulated for their 
building), ours has a marvelous. airi- 
ness, grace and elegance. I was pleased 
to see that inside the gold-and-crystal 
structure the emphasis has been on the 
human side of American life rather 
than upon overwhelming (and perhaps 
antagonizing) others with our indus- 
trial and military might. 

Robert Warner, a transplanted Ver- 
monter who once did a stint in busi- 
ness paper publishing and is now Co- 
ordinator of U.S. building exhibits, 
filled me in on the displays not ready 
at the time of my preview visit. 

There is a street of American stores, 
with windows dressed by Bergdorf 
Goodman, F. A. O. Schwartz, Macy’s 
and Filene’s. A newsstand carries pub- 
lications varying from esoteric literary 
journals, the Police Gazette and com- 
ics to trade and business publications 
(a rush call went to McGraw-Hill for 
the latter). The street also has a drug- 
store with operating soda fountain—one 
of the two Brass Rail concessions. (In- 
cidentally, | transferring — short - order 


cookery to a land celebrated for its 
rich and elaborate cuisine posed many 
problems. One of them: the menu. 
Finally, it was decided not to try and 
translate “corned beef” and “pastrami” 
into other tongues but to let foreigners 
grapple with American lingo.) 

As a woman, I was especially inter- 
ested in the “Islands for Living” ex- 
hibit which shows an abstraction of an 
American home. Designed by Bernard 
Rudofsky, who did a shocker for the 
Modern Museum of Art some years ago 
on what sort of clothing we should 
wear, the home includes some things 
that are typical (an assembled kitchen) 
and some that are decidedly avant- 
garde (a bathtub lined with cushions). 

In addition to color TV, city plan- 
ning and art, other U.S. exhibits in- 
clude: delightful Steinberg murals 
which in one section depict that hardy 
American institution, the cocktail party; 
a black-and-white room devoted to 
showing a gargantuan edition of The 
New York Times (an ad-packed pre- 
Christmas issue); and a 19-minute Dis- 
ney movie which employs a unique 
technique, Circarama, to project the 
film onto the walls of a theatre. To 
lend animation, a group of Vogue 
models parade down a runway and 
around an indoor beach. And, lest you 
think that heavy industry and science 
have been slighted, there is a nuclear 
energy exhibit and another on the In- 
ternational Geophysical year. 


Buildings of other nations 


Turning to other sections of the Fair 
grounds, I was particularly impressed 
by: the small but fantastically shaped 
building of Philips Industries, which 
presents inside an_ eight - minute 
“seance’ of music and light; the blue, 
green and purple Solvay process build- 
ing; an enormous Dutch installation 
with operating canal; Vatican City’s 
wood and stained-glass church (this is 
the first time the Vatican as such has 
participated in a World’s Fair), and a 
handsome black, green and _ purple 
slit-windowed room in the British 
building. The Mexican showcase, with 
its mosaics and murals, took me back 
to Mexico City again. 

Traditional Cambodian, Thailand 
and Moroccan structures are a welcome 
antidote to too much modern. But, for 
sheer charm, the honors go to the 
Belgians. They have constructed a 
facsimile village of 1900, complete 
with cafes and restaurants, which I 
predict will be the hit of the show. 
The date 1900 was chosen since the 
theme of the Exposition is a balance 
sheet of our progress in the last half 
century. 
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ADVERTISING: 


HARD TIMES AHEAE 


National ad expenditures are leveling off 
as the worst recession since World War Il 
deepens. If industrial production keeps 
falling, as government economists re- 


port, total ad expenditures (as in the 


e Over the fortnight the Federal Re- 
serve Board made clear what all ad- 
vertising executives in particular, and 
businessmen in general, face in the im- 
mediate future. The 1957-58 recession 
unequivocally is the worst of the three 
postwar slumps. The index of industrial 
production for March brought output 
down to the lowest point since No- 
vember, 1954, when the economy was 
just beginning to pull out of the 1953- 
54 recession. Further, automakers have 
cut back their planned production in 
the second quarter by 99,000 units. 
And housing starts in March, though 
higher than in February, remained at 
a rate lower than at any time since 
1949, 

One question, of course, is what ef- 
fect will the deepening recession have 
on advertising budgets during the rest 
of the year and in 1959. So far, there 
is every indication that, as the greatest 
sales boom in U.S. history slackens the 
great postwar increase in national ad- 
vertising expenditures is leveling off. 
For example, the Tide Advertising In- 
dex, prepared by J. K. Lasser & Co., 
shows (see chart at right) that ad vol- 
ume, after hitting a 1957 high in Oc- 
tober, began to decline in November, 
showed steady drops through January. 

Further, ad volume in January was 
merely .5% ahead of the same period 
last year, with network television, the 
lone medium registering gains, holding 
the index up all by itself. 


However, the true effect of the re- 
cession on advertising probably won't 
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too. 


be clear until the second half of this 
year. Past analyses of advertising’s re- 
lation to the business cycle indicate 
that changes in advertising volume lag 
behind the rise and fall in industrial 
production. One such study of the 
fluctuations of the total advertising in- 
dex and the Federal Reserve Index of 
Industrial Production shows this lag 
seems to be present in the timing of 
recoveries as well as in the timing of 
an economic downturn. 

Advertising lagged behind the pick- 
up of 1924, 1927, 1932 and 1938. Lag 
behind production was particularly no- 
ticeable in 1932. July, 1932, was the 
low point in business activity, but ad- 
vertising went down steadily until 
March, 1933. Similarly, downturns in 
advertising volume seem to lag behind 
those of production. Advertising started 
downward later than business in the 
recessions beginning in 1924, 1929 and 
1937. 

In sum, the immediate future for ad- 
vertising obviously depends on just 
how bad this recession will be. For in- 
stance, graphic comparisons of adver- 
tising and production seem to indicate 
that minor depressions in the volume 
of industrial production were not ac- 
companied by as severe fluctuations in 
advertising. 

The comparatively minor recessions 
of 1947-49 and 1953-54 hardly seemed 
to affect the fantastic postwar growth 
of advertising. Even though sales fell 
about 4% in 1954, the volume of ad- 
vertising rose 5%. 

Moreover, the declines of 1924 and 


severe recessions of the past) may drop, 
One thing already is clear: hard 
goods are due for a cutback; package 
goods must carry the ball. Here’s what's 


happening and what you can expect. 


1927 resulted in only slight decl 
in advertising. In fact, in 1927, w 
industrial production began to dip 
years before the great depression, 
vertising remained on an even phi 
However, the severe depression of 
early “thirties had, as almost every 
knows, a tremendous reaction on 
vertising. 


If (as most previous surveys indice 
total advertising volume follows 
rise and fall of industrial product 
then it seems best to analyze ¥ 
level of production can be expectec 
the coming months. The Departmen 
Commerce March Survey of Cun 
Business provides a few answers, 
pointing to eventual cutbacks in 
expenditures in hard goods indust 
with package goods carrying the | 
the rest of the year. 

“Durable goods producers,” confi 
the Survey, “are thinking in terms 
a decline close to 5%%, while n 
durable goods manufacturers expec 
rise of about 1%. Trade companies 
tail establishments) are anticipatin 
1% increase over 1957.” Another } 
simistic note in the Survey: “Manut 
turing sales as a whole in January W 
7% below the 1957 monthly avere 
with durables down 11% and “4 
durables down 4%.” 

In particular, the Survey emphas 
transportation equipment  (inelt 
automotives) will undergo a 12% 
cline this year while the foo 
beverage industries (package | 
ducers) will gain 3%. Chemical 


products (pharmaceuticals) will 

a similar boost. 

Further, advertising executives can 
ct little succor from the chain re- 
n usually set off by heavy capital 

restment. “Businessmen,” according 

the Survey of Business, “expect to 
snd $32 billion on new plants and 
uipment during 1958, a 13% reduc- 

n from last year’s record $37 billion. 

creases from 1957 are quite general 

industry division, the public utilities 
ing the only major group that ex- 
ets to increase its capital outlays.” 

In short, the manufacturer is as shy 

out major purchases as the consumer 

s trying to sell. Manufacturers 

thew heavy plant investment; con- 

mers are avoiding investment in autos 

d new houses. 


Another government agency, the 
reau of Labor Statistics, comment- 
; on another growing trend, offers 
executives little comfort. Focusing 
buying habits during the first quar- 
, the BLS detects a strong trend to 
ding down (one that began, inci- 
ntally, early in 1956 in small appli- 
ces). The development, according 
the BLS, is quite clear in auto mar- 
‘ing and in the sale of other big 
ket products. 

Chicago's Polk Bros. reports down- 
iding in appliances, with medium- 
eed models outselling expensive 
its. The catalog giants—Sears, Roe- 
ek and Montgomery Ward—spot an- 
ier phase of trading down; catalog 
€s are running counter to the slump 
activity experienced by many re- 
lers. This means that customers read 
: catalogs and as one mail-order ex- 
itive puts it: “People are shopping 
lot more carefully than they did a 
v months ago. The lower prices fea- 
ed in the catalogs are Juring people 
ay from retail stores.” 


On top of the trend to trading down 
of course, the consumer credit bot- 
neck, Every source comes up with 
s Observation: people have money 
t won't spend it and what’s more 
yre not borrowing. Consumers are 
ying off old debts at a rapid pace. 
might hurt business now, yet in the 
ig run it will spark greater sales. 
90 far this year instalment credit 
s dropped slightly from December's 
th of $34.1 billion to $33.3 billion. 
the retail level, Sears took the 
tiative with its “buy now, pay later” 
m. Other merchants have taken 
ws cue. The result: scattered im- 
ements. Credit talk has aroused 
€ strictly for cash thinking” at J. C. 
mey. The 1700-store soft goods 
uin is studying credit as a further 


ba to its layaway plan. 
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THE TREND IN AD SPENDING 


Jan. ‘58 Jan. ‘57 % change 


National 
Advertising 


Newspapers 


General 
Magazines 


Network 
Television 


Outdoor 


Farm 
Publications 


Business 
Papers 


Dec. Nov. Oc 


238 


227 


209 


467.0 450.7 461 
179.2 161 
90.8 119 


177.8 


235 


All index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947-1949 average except television, where 


100 equals the 1951 average. 


Combined and closely allied in this 
total economic picture is a problem just 
as acute as dragging sales. It is lower 
profit margin. A typical report for some 
hard goods makers reads: “sales were 
above a year ago but profits dipped.” 
Already there are growing signs that 
operating costs have outstripped profits. 


The reason: costs of materials and la- 
bor erased profits. 

Marketers are feeling these tremors 
as management moves to cut overhead, 
thereby raise profits. As they start to 
cut down the number of offices and 
staffs, and re-evaluate advertising, mar- 
keters know that something’s got to 
give. | 
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In fields where sale of portables 


TODAY'S 
is traditional, the marketing 
ae Ad EST . device is bigger than ever. 
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PORTABLE 
PRODUCT 


Moreover, the portables concept 


is spreading to new product fields. 


Here’s a report on the latest: 


a nine-pound, 14-inch-high washing 


@ Clearly, one of the most significant 
marketing developments today is the 
present sales boom enjoyed by portable 
products. Sales of portable TV sets 
now account for nearly 30% of the total 
TV set market vs. 15% two years ago; 
almost one-third of all radios sold to- 
day are portables, with 50% of these 
transistor types vs. 15% in 1956. Sev- 
eral portable air conditioners are now 
on the market. 


In short, the consumer seems eager 
to pick up portables either as “second 
sets” (e.g., TV) or out of growing price- 
and space-consciousness. And the man- 
ufacturer, caught by a saturated market 
for his conventional models, seems just 
as eager to push portable versions. 

Over the fortnight, it became even 
more clear just how far the portable 
idea has spread. This month, AMI, 
Inc. (Grand Rapids, Mich.), one of the 
nation’s major producers of juke box 
equipment, invaded the New York mar- 
ket with a nine-pound, 14-inch-high 
portable washing machine priced at 
$59.95. Already a sales success in 
three other markets (Cleveland, De- 
troit and Louisville), the new washer 
is plainly aimed at the market com- 
prised of occupants of apartments, 
small homes and trailer camps (the lat- 
ter category embracing over 3,000,000 
families). 

What makes the debut of the new 
portable product even more remark- 
able, of course, is the fact that AMI 
enters a rugged market where it hardly 
has any kind of consumer reputation. 
AMI’s only other consumer line is some 


machine priced at $59.95. 


high-priced hi-fi equipment ($1,( 
$2,500 per unit). : 

Further, the introduction of. 
portable washer seems to be at ¥ 
may seem to the unsophisticated 
worst possible time in the sales his 
of small appliances. Hurt by the 
fection of fair trade by General Elec 
et al., the bottom is falling out of st 
appliance profits. Moreover, last y 
only unit sales of toasters rose, w 
unit sales of seven other appliar 
fell (coffee makers, corn poppers, 
ers, frypans, irons, mixers and wa 
irons). 

AMI president John W. Hadd 
however, sees little reason for ala 
And the marketing strategy beb 
AMI’s new washer is an object le: 
on the way to meet and beat these 
vious problems. 

For one thing, AMI has little or 
direct competition at present. Altho 
an estimated 100,000-150,000 “p 
able” washers are sold annually, ne: 
all are merely smaller versions of sta 
ard models and not truly portab 
In fact, Haddock claims that it) 
take two to three years before & 
petitors can produce a machine | 
does not violate AMI’s patent (A 
spent four years and $300, 000 
ready the washer). By the time 
petitors catch up, AMI hopes to € 
national brand status. Right now, he 
ever, the major appliance makers 
not duplicated this product. | 
Insiders think that General El 
Hotpoint, Westinghouse and 


6m 


ee washer. GE, of course, 
Well aware of the washer and has 
yed an active part in its design and 
pee it makes the AMI motor. 
addock, with AMI since 1945 as 
sident and a newcomer to the con- 
ner products field, thinks that the 
ttable washer will not compete but 
1] supplement the full range of white 
yds already available. The AMI 
sher from its inception has been de- 
ned and merchandised for what Had- 
*k thinks is a neglected audience— 
tment house dwellers, travelers and 
ler families. 
These groups, Haddock contends, 
-in need of an automatic washer, 
init that fits into their mode of liv- 
. Usually, they are unable to have 
shers due to such factors as space, 
dequate wiring in the case of apart- 
nt house residents, or mobile living 
ich prevents possessing cumbersome 
liances. Price to many of these 
yple is rarely the prime factor. 
[he washer has been adopted by still 
ther market. This one exists in 
nes that already own one automatic 
sher yet a second machine is desired, 
instance, in laundering lingerie or 
ants wear. So far, Haddock says, 
’ Of sales have come from this group. 
un you imagine a mother wanting 
sake the scrubbing board with her on 
ummer vacation trip or to the sum- 
r cottage when she can obtain an 
omatic machine?” 
n merchandising the portable wash- 
‘0 department and other retail stores, 
[I has selected the World War II 
cept of strategic, pinpoint bombing. 
is distributing the portable market- 
market and hopes to complete na- 
uwide coverage by September. A 
‘key department stores in a com- 
nity (the dominant retailers) inter- 
AMI more than total acceptance 
discounters and chain operations. 
fhe company has immediate plans 
licensing a Canadian manufacturer 
make and distribute the washer in 
Dominion. Overseas marketing will 
it until the domestic wrinkles are 
ied out. Its retail target is not 
ad but selective as it concentrates 
acceptance by leading volume and 
cialty stores. 
ts. debut was last fall at Detroit’s 
ot, J. L. Hudson, and since has been 
owed by appearances in other 
shigan market areas, Cleveland, 
lisville, and finally on May 14 the 
oadway” showing at New York’s 
four—Macy’s, Abraham & Strauss, 
omingdale’s and Gimbels—plus two 
cialty outlets—Goldsmith Bros. and 
amacher Schlemmer. 
thermore, it skirts the middleman 
ng directly to retailers on an 
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approximate 40% mark-up. Responsible 


for much of AMI’s operating plans is 
former discount house executive Perry 
Winokur, who learned appliance buy- 
ing and selling at Chicago’s famed Polk 
Bros. 

Winokur’s touch is evident in the 
sales training given to salesclerks and 
in turn supported on the floor by a 
squad of demonstrators. Demonstrators 
will not limit their showings to the 
housewares department, but will show 
the washer in operation in the lingerie 
and fashion departments. This will give 
AMI multiple viewings. 

AMI asks merchants to place the 
washer in the electrical housewares 
rather than the major appliance depart- 
ment. Most stores have accepted this 
request, for retailers find salesmen in 
the housewares sections quite willing 
to have a more expensive electric ap- 
pliance on hand while white goods 
salesmen consider the washer a low 
commission product. 

Naturally, this psychology favors 
AMI. Moreover, this tactic is especially 
supported during the current business 
slump when retailers look to the differ- 
ent sales-attractive item. 

Retailers are delighted with the AMI 
washer for other reasons. Its fair-trade 
status permits a guaranteed profit 
which is now lowered drastically 
through excessive warehousing or home 
delivery charges. Basically, retailers 
find smaller units cheaper to handle. 

Through its advertising agency, Ed- 
ward H. Weiss (Chicago), AMI esti- 
mates it will spend about $25,000 
monthly on advertising, with most of 
it reserved for retail campaigns on a 
50-50 cooperative advertising basis. 
Point-of-purchase and store demonstra- 
tion programs loom large in the promo- 
tional package. 

Besides retail newspaper ads (no 
national advertising in newspapers) 
AMI will use about 500 spot television 
commercials, for example, in launch- 
ing its New York sales drive. This is 
combined with a limited national cam- 
paign in Parents and Good Housekeep- 
ing magazines. Network TV _ sponsor- 
ships are being bypassed due to exces- 
sive cost. 

Just how AMI captures retail atten- 
tion was explained by a New York de- 
partment store buyer who sums things 
up this way: “We got nine free ads to 
run in the Sunday papers (April 13) 
and five demonstrators for the first 
week of business. They sure have 
money to spend; they give lots of pro- 
motional help. The washer is compara- 
tively expensive, but it works like a 
charm. Our laboratory tested it and the 
results were good. It looks like a strong 
seller.” a 


) house dresses, s ep 
ingerie and linens.- 
See the AMI demonstrated at your 

department store or wrile to 


i ee seen aa ee ci ae 
AM Inoonporatedd armen 


1500 Union Ave., $. 8.» Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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ONE 
ADMAN’'S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Ad of the month 


Each 30 days since 1953 this de- 
partment has been singling out one 
outstanding advertisement for special 
praise. Never have the laurels fallen 
on something that has appeared in 
Tide’s own paid space. 

So we cannot be accused of 
nepotism by now nominating Parade’s 
spread of March 28 (see cut). Here is 
a courageous, constructive approach to 
selling an idea rather than a “prod- 
uct.” 

With so much media promotion at- 
tacking its immediate competition, 
Parade chooses to salute the other three 
syndicated Sunday magazines and state 
that it is “proud to be on the winning 
team.” It wisely sells the concept and 
power of all the Sunday supplements. 
It quietly and reasonably states its 
own position among the foursome by 
showing four comparative standings; 
in one it is first, in two it is second, 
in one it is third. 

Another example of magazines co- 
operating to mutual advantage rather 


than fighting each other is the super- 
market selling of Readers Digest and 
TV Guide from the same rack: Results: 
“fantastically successful.” 

How about Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar joining their well-manicured 
hands in promoting the importance of 
fashion books? Ditto for the more 
rugged hands of those who run the 
outdoor men’s magazines, the handy- 
man monthlies, the newsweeklies, all 
the newspapers in a given city, and 
many other logical combinations. 


Vicious circle 


Let’s take a look at another aspect 
of media promotion: direct mail. 
Across any adman’s desk comes a con- 
stant and confusing spate of letters, 
bulletins, booklets, brochures, reprints, 
kits, simulated telegrams and gimmicks. 
Most of them are banal and get short 
shrift. To beat this obvious competi- 
tion for attention some resort to giant 
size, fancy tricks, involved die-cuts and 
elaborate printing. The more complex 


Ad of the month: constructive and credible. 


i poe Pte ae Xn ae ee 
aos 


i ar ~ * r - < a 3 
ae oe the ee you get rie mess 
If you want to test this, take 
next. elaborate media mailing — 
comes your way and show it 1 
colleague. Chances are he'll admir 
Ten minutes later ask him wha 
said. 


No commercial, 
too commercial, 
the happy medium 


Love of our own children j 
powerful emotion. Some advert 
appeal to it with delicacy, underst: 
ing and effectiveness. Others de 
with crudity and make foes ra 
than friends. 
An example of the latter is a ] 
recently run by America’s Indepen 
Electric Light and Power Compa 
Half the space is devoted to a pl 
of a baby boy toddling along a wi 
land path. Body copy opens this y 
From that first wonderful — 
when he drops your guiding h 
to walk alone—unsteady, uns 
but on his own—his goal is i 
pendence. 

After two more paragraphs off 

nature comes this clinker: 3 
Be on the watch for ideas — 
could deprive him of it-the it 
for example, that “governn 
should run such and such~a 
ness, a service, an institution.” 


It’s inconceivable that this ¢ 
switch can make converts to the 
dependents’ cause. = 


For contrast consider the “rae 
of Peter Pan Foundations 
mothers of teen-age girls. Acaialh 
opens with an evocation of pate 
love: 

Only the day before. yester 
it seems, she was your strugt 
guggling armful of arms and | 
Only yesterday, it seems, she + 
your merry madcap — rur 

romping, leaping, laughing, d 
tering. . 


After similar copy that a 


through the rest of childhood 
this “commercial”: 
With a very special sense 
sponsibility toward this subli 
sub-teen, Heaventeen bras 
created. 

It’s in keeping with the tone 
entire ad and it’s enough. 
Donmoor Knitwear for boys 
further along the path of proprie 
an ad headlined “No comme 
day.” It’s devoted entirely to 
moor’s thoughts on boys and 
education. 
It isn’t necessary to have “nT 
mercial” in appealing to parent 
it’s folly to be too commercial. 


inom 
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help fight the recess 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


How to make a survey 


A study made last year for McGraw- 
Hill by A. J. Wood & Co. intended to 
put to rest for all time the difference 
of opinion regarding the response va- 
lidity of various types of interrogation 
systems used in media research. 

In this. study, the same information 
was solicited by various methods. The 
familiar mail questionnaire asking 
“What magazines of all types do you 
read regularly?” was checked against 
personal interviews employing several 
stages of aided-recall in addition to 
un-aided. 

The mail questionnaire was un-aided; 
that is, no list of publications was 
furnished to refresh respondents’ mem-- 
ories. (It would have been well to in- 
clude “mail-aided” in this test.) 

The personal interviews began with 
a “free recall” question, exactly the 
same as in the mail questionnaire. Then 
a series of aids was introduced, each 
designed to help the respondents to 
recollect, more accurately, all of the 
publications they actually did read. 
Tallies were made for each stage. The 
stages were: 

1—Respondents were shown a list of 
18 magazines. 

2—They were asked to describe the 
cover of any recent issue of a claimed 
magazine. 

3—The cover of a recent issue was 
shown and the respondent asked _ if 
he had read that issue. 

4—Those claiming to have read it 
_ were asked to describe an article in it. 

And so on, through several more 
refinements. 

Now, the conclusion reached from 
this study was that “the un-aided ques- 
tion in the mail and personal inter- 
views produced an almost identical 
rank orders of magazines” and that the 
rank orders after application of the 
various criteria were “very parallel.” 


While I agree that the rank orders 
are the same, I do not agree that this 
study proves that it makes no differ- 
ence how a study is conducted. 

Let’s compare .un-aided mail, un- 
aided personal interview, and aided-by- 
list. The three top-ranking magazines 
(all 18 were in the metal-working field, 
but were identified in the tabulation 
only by symbols) scored as follows in 
table at the bottom of the page: 

Note the spreads between A and B 
in the three columns: 12, 5, O. And 
between A and C: 14, 5, minus 2, 
That’s tremendous variation. 

Note also the spreads horizontally: 
A—minus 6, plus 6; B—plus 1, plus 11; 
C—plus 3, plus 13. 

If A, B and C happened to be di- 
rectly competitive publications (which 
they may be—three design magazines, 
for example) and the surveys were in- 
tended only to examine those three, 
the three types of survey would be 
producing greatly conflicting informa- 
tion. 

If un-aided mail were used by itself, 
A would be shown far ahead; if aided- 
list were used by itself, C would be 
the winner. 

Another objection I have to this 
study is that the personal interviews 
(numbering 200) were made on every 
third name among the people who had 
already responded to the mail question- 
naire. The two forms of un-aided ques- 
tioning theoretically should have pro- 
duced identical results, for tae unaided 
personal was (in effect) aided by 
recollection of the answers to the mail 
questionnaire. Actually, it didn’t turn 
out that way, as a glance back at the 
scores will show. 

And when the list was introduced, 
still different results were produced. 

I fear that this study did not ac- 
complish what it was intended to 
accomplish. 


Publication Un-aided Mail 


A 35 
} 23 
Cc 21 


Un-aided Personal Aided-by-List 
35 
24 35 
24 37 


How inserts are “Starched* 


Attention needs to be called to 
fact that Starch “cost ratio” scores 
not figured the same for all busi 
publications. 

Some time back, it was the prac 
in Starch’s arithmetic, to apply a 
costs to inserts. In many cases, 
meant that a four-color ad on h 
stock (furnished by the advertiser) 
only the cost of a black-and-wh‘'te 
with or without handling or bac 
charge added on. 

This, obviously, gave inserts a 
mendous readers-per-dollar advani 
resulting in high cost ratio percent 
which had been inflated by the « 
putation system. This was unfair, 
cause the high production cost: 
inserts were not taken into consic 
tion. 

Starch is now attempting to st 
ardize on a more sensible metho: 
computing cost ratios for inserts. Ag 
ment was reached among certain | 
research people that it would be 
to apply against each side of an it 
the two-page black-and-white rate. 

A number of publishers have | 
along with this: Aviation Age, Chen 
Engineering, Distribution Age, Fac 
Industrial Marketing, Machinery, M 
Age, Oil & Gas Journal, Packa 
Parade, Power. 

The following have not seen f 
conform and are hereby urged, in 
interest of an equitable methoc 
calculation, to capitulate: Amer 
Builder, American City, Automa 
Business Week, Commercial Car ] 
nal, Electric Light & Power, Electr 
Industries, Harvard Business Rey 
High Fidelity, Machine Design, 
chine & Tool Blue Book, Modern ] 
roads, Motor Trends, Progressive 
chitecture (which does have a 
rate for four-color ads, run-of-bc 


Purchasing, Steel, Volume Fee 
Management. 
‘Meanwhile, in any examinatiot 


Starch scores, you'd better check 
list to learn how much of a break 
serts are getting. 


Sneak punch 


There always something new 
space-selling technique. Rep called 
Asked would I mind looking up 
competitor's ABC statement and 
ing off certain figures. I didn’t m 
Read them. Pregnant pause. 17 
“Gee, I didn’t realize they had fi 
off that much,” q 

How much do you bet | 
his competitor’s ABC. statement 
in his briefcase? 
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AD 

PRIMER 
FOR 

EXECUTIVES 


Marketing consultant Donald Crisp’s 
latest report on current business problems 
analyzes five key areas in which the 
decisions of management are required. 
It tells how to determine the 

objectives of advertising, set the 
advertising appropriation, evaluate 
agency relationships, analyze advertising 
and marketing plans, select advertising 
agencies and use research to 


increase advertising effectiveness. 


/ 
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¢ Many an executive who has won his 
spurs in the orderly pursuits of re- 
search, finance or production is re- 
duced to uncertain agony when he has 
to make an advertising decision, Ad- 
vertising, a thing of a thousand vari- 
ables, is perplexing enough to those 
who make it their life’s work. To a man 
trained in other activities it’s often a 
bewildering spectacle, yet the execu- 
tive of today, regardless of his back- 
ground, must make advertising de- 
cisions that frequently involve millions 
of dollars. 

It is for just such executives that 
Richard D. Crisp has written “How to 
Increase Advertising Effectiveness,” * 
the fifth in a series of “Consultant Re- 
ports on Current Business Problems” 
prepared by experts for management 
men. 

Crisp obviously qualifies as an ex- 
pert on advertising. He’s been working 
in advertising and marketing since 1935 
and now heads his own firm of market- 
ing consultants. The purpose of his 
book is simply to provide management 
“with insight into the advertising 
process,” to enable it to ask intelligent 
questions and properly evaluate the 
answers. 

“Your first exposure to advertising 
is something like your first exposure 
to Alice in Wonderland,” says Crisp. 
“The advertising world is a strange, 
confusing one. This report should be 
helpful in eliminating some of that 
confusion, and in providing guidance 
by lighting the way through some of 
the darker areas of advertising prac- 
tice.” 

The report deals with five key areas 
in which the decisions of management 
are required. It tells how to determine 
the objectives of advertising, set the 
advertising appropriation, evaluate 
agency relationships, analyze advertis- 
ing and marketing plans, select adver- 
tising agencies and use research to in- 
crease advertising effectiveness. 

That’s a broad order, of course, but 
Crisp does a good job of filling it 
within the limitations of a book. 
Throughout, the author sticks to the 
fundamentals and forgets the frills, 
presenting the basic practices of adver- 
tising as entirely logical and business- 
like processes. Fortunately, the book 
is written in plain English; it avoids as 
much as possible the advertising idiom 
that would tend to confuse rather than 
to instruct. 

The author sets the stage for his 
study by explaining why advertising 
volume since war's end has increased 
nearly four-fold, why so many millions 
are now spent that major advertising 


*McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 327 West 41st St., 
New York 36, New York: 194 pp., $15; subscrip- 
tion $12.50. 
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Richard D. Crisp, 43, is president 
of Richard D. Crisp and Assoc., Inc., 
a three-year-old specialized consult- 
ing organization working in the 
field of advertising and marketing 
management. 

He is a veteran of more than 20 
years in advertising and marketing. 
Before he started his own firm, he 
was for eight years director of mar- 
keting research, a member of the 
executive committee and one of the 
owners of Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency. 

He went to Tatham-Laird from 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. (Johnson’s 
Wax), where he set up the first 
marketing-research department in 
that company’s history. 

He has been manager of the mar- 
keting department of Foote, Cone & 
Belding; account research supervisor 
for Lord & Thomas; and a member 
of the merchandising staff of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc. 


_decisions require the attention of top 
management. He fixes the total of 
measured and unmeasured advertising 
at $20 billion for last year, about half 
for national and the rest for local and 
other forms to which no reliable yard- 
stick is applied. 

Crisp’s reasons for the increase in 
advertising spending at a pace far be- 
yond that of the economy and the 
rise in population are sound enough: 
rates have gone up, television has been 
added, there are many new products 
on the market, more intense promotion 
' is required to keep new plants busy— 
generally tougher competition for the 
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consumer dollar has increased the obli- 
gation of advertising to produce more 
customers, 

The first step in any advertising pro- 
gram, says Crisp, is to set down the 
objectives of the proposed campaign— 
he’s a great believer in writing down 
all transactions and agreements con- 
cerned with advertising. Putting them 
down in black and white, he points 
out, pares down the possibility of later 
arguments about who was supposed 
to do what. 

The author advisés basing the de- 
cision to advertise or not to adver- 
tise, and how much to spend on ad- 
vertising, on the “considered judgment 
that the dollars you spend will increase 
your company’s ‘profits by more than 
the expenditure, within a reasonable 
length of time.” He admits that that’s 
easier said than done, since so many 
factors bear on the decision. What the 
competition is doing is important; so, 
too, is the condition of the economy. 
And all the time you've got to be pre- 
pared to switch the emphasis to meet 
challenges and changes that arise from 
time to time. 

The amount of money or percentage 
of volume devoted to advertising varies 
greatly within industries and between 
industries, the author says. He men- 
tions that in a group of 168 manufac- 
turers of machinery studies by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, one spent 16.6%. of sales on 
advertising; another only 0.04%. In an- 
other group of like manufacturers, the 
highest spent 20.0% of sales; the low- 
est, 0.007%. 

“Those differences reflect different 
operating characteristics of the indus- 
tries in question,” he writes, “differ- 
ences in costs, gross margins, and in 
relative importance of production costs, 
research and. development costs, and 
marketing or selling costs of which ad- 
vertising is just one part. 

“Second, even within the same in- 
dustry, there are usually wide varia- 
tions in expenditure rates. Those varia- 
tions may reflect differences in prod- 
uct-line emphasis or ‘mix’ within an in- 
dustry or part of an industry. Or they 
may result from quite different man- 
agement approaches to the marketing 
task, and to the portion of that mar- 
keting task what the management of a 
particular company thinks advertising 
can or should do.” 


Small wonder that advertising should 


tend to confuse the man trained in the 
lab or factory where an artless or un- 
necessary process inevitably adds to 
the cost of the product. Determining 
the objectives and deciding how much 


‘money to spend on advertising are dif- 


ficult tasks, and their difficulty is 
compounded by the complexities of 
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choosing the sede to be used and 


agency to do the job. 


The author devotes a good dea 
space to agency operations, respc¢ 
bilities and the matters of selec 
and changing agencies and evalua 
their work. One of the better part 
this section is his explanation of age 
compensation, a subject that ca 
advertising men themselves to dey 
Dexamyl and Equanil pellets like 7 
corn. 

His procedure for selecting an ane 
should be a big assist for managen 
men who have to sit in on the neg¢ 
tions. It’s a step-by-step process wl 
if faithfully followed, should resul 
the advertiser finding the right age: 
Crisp is an ardent supporter of | 
cialization, and as such doesnt s 
to give the small agency its pre 
credit largely because its execut 
have to handle several unrelated 
counts. “There’s no particular rez 
that we can find why a man t 
good on consumer accounts can't 
just as fine a job on an industrial 
count. At any event, the right cor 
in agency dealings, as in most 0 
advertising areas, is dictated by « 
siderations of time, money, cing 
stance and personalities.” 

Finally, the report deals wit 
search, both before and after the 
vertising fact. Crisp firmly believe: 
research to determine what story 
advertising program should tell, 
use of research to determine adve 
ing effectiveness is another matter. 

“Where a net measurement of ¢ 
advertising effectiveness is concern 
he writes, “there is unfortunately 
even a promising approach to an 
proximate measurement of adverti 
effectiveness visible on the fart 
horizon. 

“That statement remains true des 
the fact that there are those who al 
to have solved this tremendously 
portant puzzle. Their claims do not I 
up under expert examination § 
scrutiny.” 

A lot of people in ai 


oe 


say “Amen” to that, especially s 
the author tempers the statement y 
an exposition of how you can com 
performance of important parts of 
advertising program with those of ¢ 
petitors. 

Throughout, he fortifies his text ¥ 
examples of successful advertis 
practice, and he refers readers to m 
detailed studies of various phases 
advertising as a marketing tool. 
all, Crisp achieves his objective 
equipping management to unders 
the advantages and limitations ot 
vertising and suggesting means of r 
it more effectively. - 
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le publisher Hartley W. Barclay interviewed six Edison 
cutives for the accompanying article. Shown seated here 
t to right, clockwise around the table) are: Barclay; 
mk B. Dibble, manager of engineering; Charles H. God- 
‘d, vice-president and Voicewriter division manager; 


Henry G. Riter, IV, executive vice-president; Richard Kob- 
ler, product planning manager; Donald W. Collier, vice- 
president and director of research; George M. Anderson, 
engineering development, Edison Laboratory. The interview 
took place at Edison’s headquarters in West Orange (N.].). 


EDISON EXECUTIVES ANALYZE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


ide’s 18th “Advertising to 
dustry” study probes how 
eh advertising, technical 

material, and the like 
executives of Thomas A. 
ison Industries read—what 
they get out of it and how 


it can be improved. 
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e Like most executives of -industrial 
companies, those of Thomas A. Edison 
Industries of the McGraw-Edison Co. 
are constantly exposed to industrial ad- 
vertising, at home, at work and com- 
muting between the two. The amount 
of industrial and technical reading they 
do is almost awesomes and their ideas 
about industrial advertising should be 
eye-openers to a large number of ad- 
vertisers. 

How much advertising, technical 
material, and the like these Edison 
executives read, what they get out of 
it, the uses they put it to and how 
they think industrial advertising can 
be improved are questions answered in 
a tape-recorded interview with Henry 
G. Riter, IV, executive vice-president; 
Charles H. Goddard, vice-president & 
manager, Voicewriter Div.; Dr. Donald 
W. Collier, vice-president & research 


director; Dr. George M. Anderson, di- 
rector, Engineering Div.; Richard Kob- 
ler, product planning manager; Frank 
B. Dibble, manager of engineering. 


All of these executives read a broad 
range of periodicals. In fact, more than 
100 publications flow across their desks 
at one time or another. Basically, Edi- 
son executives derive 10 major benefits 
from this astonishing amount of read- 


ing: 
e To learn about new products. 

e Locate potential sources of supply. 
e Get ideas for improving their own 


ads. 

e See what competitors are saying. 

e Get an idea about the policies of a 
Company. 

e Compare product features. 

e Obtain price information. 
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WHAT EDISON EXECUTIVES 


En route 
to the 
office 


At office, 
A.M. 


At office, 
P.M. 


En route 
home 


During 
evenings 
at home 


Division of 
time spent 
on ads & 
editorial 


copy 
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Henry G. 
Riter, IV, 
Executive 
vice- 
president 


A.M. 
newspaper, 
financial 
newspaper 


business 
papers, 


house 
organs 


business 
reports 


daily 
newspapers 


general 
magazines 


50% on 
advertising 
50% on 
editorial 


Charles H. 
Goddard, 
Vice- 
president 
& manager, 
Voicewriter 
division 


no 


financial 
newspaper 


business 
reports 


daily 


newspapers 


general 
magazines, 
news 
magazines 


25% on 
advertising 
75% on 
editorial 


READ AND WHEN 


Dr. Donald W. 
Collier, Dr. George M. Richard 
Vice- Anderson, Kobler, Frank 
president & Director, Product Dibbl 
director Engineering planning Manage 
of research development engineer enginee 
A.M. A.M 
no daily dail 
newspaper newspa 
financial scans technical - 
newspaper newspapers magazines 
oe technical technical 
technical ; : = 
: magazines magazines 
magazines 
Pie iets dail) 
SF eee newspa 
dail 
daily us general 
newspapers, ; 
newspaper, ? magazines, techni 
; reading 
technical ; news readil 
eae ne technical : 
g dk magazines 
50% 
Mostly Mostly Mostly adverti: 
editorial editorial advertising 50% 
editor 
4 
* 
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«Bee ; : 

Save time in acquiring information. 
To get general business facts. 

' a 


To obtain financial as well as trade 
1 technical news. 

All of them spend considerable time 
their reading, but there is consider- 
e variance in how they divide their 
ention between editorial and adver- 
ng content. Goddard, for example, 
imated that he spends 75% on edi- 
jal and 25% on advertising but 
Jed at once that he gets “consider- 
e” value out of the advertising. Fur- 
r, he quite often tears out ads (usual- 
about something that is new or a 
dification of an existing product). 

T route them to the people that I 
nk would be interested. Sometimes, 
to both engineering and manufac- 
ing. Sometimes, it’s to sales, some- 
es accounting and sometimes to ad- 
tising itself. I have a great deal of 
fidence in advertising because it’s 
ormative and I even read those ads 
ich have a lot of copy in them.” 
[hen Goddard made a point of para- 
unt importance to any industrial ad- 
tiser: “I think that the impact that 
-ad carries with it contributes ma- 
ially to the interpretation I get out 
it.” And even though he gives con- 
erably more time to editorial con- 
t than to advertising, he has as much 
fidence “and maybe a little more” 
the validity of advertising as in 
torial content. 


similarly, Riter pays considerable at- 
tion to industrial advertising (and 
nds even more time on it, dividing 
attention between advertising and 
torial about evenly). “Advertising is 
fully helpful,” he said, “in showing 
i the pattern, the direction a com- 
wy is going. Sometimes it indicates 
way a whole industry is going. And 
netimes you can tell something about 
. character and policy of the com- 
vy. For example, I'm always on my 
ard when I see a company’s ads 
vays following the pattern of another 
npany’s.” 

In short, Riter feels that he can have 
fidence in a company when he has 
fidence in its advertising. 
interestingly, both Dr. Collier and 
. Anderson pay much less attention 
advertising than their colleagues. 
llier limits his reading of advertising 
sause “technical journals are heavily 
ded with advertising” and he just 
ssnt have enough time for them. 
‘We have a system in the laboratory 
ere all periodicals are scanned by 
meone. Articles of interest are 
might to the attention of various 
yple throughout the laboratories. So 
re is a fair flow of this type of ma- 
ial across my desk every day. 
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“The journal will come to your desk 
if you're assigned as a scanner on that 
journal, with a title sheet, a routing 
sheet clipped on the front of it. 

“You scan it and write on the front 
of it people’s initials and the page of 
any material which might interest 
them. Then it goes to these people. 
The entire technical staff takes care of 
all of the journals. I imagine it’s some- 
thing on the order of 100 or so.” 

Anderson, on the other hand, limits 
his advertising reading because out of 
“a host of journals” the same advertis- 
ers use all or a lot of them simul- 
taneously and such duplication “reduces 
interest in them.” “I must confess,” he 
said, “that I find most industrial adver- 
tising old hat. It’s 90% repetitive . . 
drumming home a product you've 
known for years.” 


However, both Collier and Ander- 
son follow up some of the ads they do 
read. Collier guessed he tears out two 
or three ads a month and either asks 
the advertiser for more information or 
passes them along to other people. An- 
derson occasionally tears out ads for 
follow-up, but only when the ads that 
interest him don’t contain as much in- 
formation as he would like. “If I find 
something new that looks interesting 

. a new transistor of a new current 
rating or something . . .” he may write 
for it. When the ad has the actual data 
he wants he tears it out for filing but 
“ads almost never have that much in- 
formation.” 

Also, Anderson finds that the amount 
of reading “varies widely because we 
have a rather diverse group [of people] 
in the laboratory. And it will vary not 
only with the type of personnel, but 
also according to the various stages of 
a particular project in which these 
people are engaged. We go all the 
way from basic research to... . product 
model making. 

“At the beginning of a research 
project, a fellow may spend all his time 
reading, particularly if he’s doing a 
literature search on what’s been done. 
At the time when you're involved in 
the heavy design and model building 
and testing, the fellows may spend none 
of their time reading.” 

Oddly, Kobler took an almost di- 
ametrically opposite view to both An- 
derson and Collier: “One of the big- 
gest helps I get from reading ads is 
that they constitute an encyclopedic 
scan that is important at a time when 
there are so many products. You can 
forget totally that certain products 
exist. Thumb scanning of one or two 
hundred ads gives you a review and 
sometimes it just happens that you hit 
just the thing you need... .” 


At the same time that Kobler paid 


such a high compliment to the useful- 
ness of advertising (even repetitive ad- 
vertising), he blasted the indiscriminate 
intermixture of editorial and advertis- 
ing and the paucity of information in 
most industrial advertising. “It is an 
insult that a magazine tries to put over 
on a reader to interrupt his reading 
purposely, It’s bad enough when you 
have to have that in a newspaper; but 
I think it’s horrible that the same prac- 
tice is used in very fine magazines. I’d 
prefer to see the ads grouped and I’d 
like to see them grouped by subject. I 
believe that advertisers would do them- 
selves a lot of good if the reader could 


”? 


compare.) <.. 


“With the technical complications 
that exist today, the important thing 
about an ad is the data. And I feel 
that again the manufacturers are abus- 
ing the reader’s intelligence by trying 
to attract him with superficialities. 
There’s not enough meat in advertising 
today. There’s too much creeping, treat- 
ing a new relay like a new candy. Ad- 
vertisers should give meaty informa- 
tion that you could tear out and put 
in your file. This I think would get 
more results . . . then you would really 
call up the salesman.” 


All the executives in the session had 
suggestions for improving current in- 
dustrial advertising. Among them: 


e Goddard: Tailor the ad to the me- 
dium’s audience, use color “if they ever 
get the color process to the point of 
being halfway readable.” 


with unfair comparisons and overstated 
claims or obvious omissions. Then, 
there’s another cheap little trick some 
of the technical companies are guilty 
of, and that’s tacking on some help- 
wanted copy in their advertising. Also 
technical ads have to have technical 
people writing copy.” 


e Collier: “We are frequently not in- 
terested in what’s available now, but 
what may be available several years 
from now. Of course, in competitive 
business this is difficult for an adver- 
tiser to do, but from current advertis- 
ing we can get an idea who are the 
progressive people in the field and fol- 
low them up for things they may not 
yet be ready to advertise.” 


e Kobler: “Put telephone numbers in 
industrial ads7—-— 

The conference ended on a note that 
should be as disturbing to consumer 
advertisers as it should be gratifying 
to industrial advertisers, i.e., an expres- 
sion of complete mistrust of most con- 
sumer advertising though the mistrust 
does not carry over as Anderson put it, 
“to technical advertising.” | 
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HARNESS THE PERCHERON! 


Magazines, like horses, fall into three groups. Some 
are for show. Some are for work. Some, like the 
Percheron, are for both. The most disastrous thing 
an advertiser can do is to choose the wrong one. 
Especially when sales come hard. 


Let’s face it. Today’s market is no place to frolic. 
Time is short, it looks\like rain, and there’s one 
heck of a lot of work to be done to save the harvest. 
It’s time to harness up The American Weekly —the 
Percheron of any media stable. 


The American Weekly not only has the size and 
power to get the job done—it costs less to “‘feed’’! 


Four-fifths of its mighty audience is concentrated 
in the vital areas that spend 73% of all retail dol- 
lars. It penetrates these key markets with full-color 
impact at the lowest cost per thousand of any 
weekly. And it merchandises your campaign as 
only The American Weekly can... with a staff of 
experts recognized as the finest in the field! 


IT GETS RESULTS! 


McKesson harnessed the Percheron 
and came up with the biggest month in its history! 


As a direct result of a special multi-page color 
section in The American Weekly, McKesson & 
Robbins achieved: ; 


¢ The biggest single month in its history! 
¢ Over 150% of its dollar volume quota! 
e Over 100% of its placement quota! 


¢ Over double the best previous record of 
average “order-per-store”! 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY’S REVENUE IS UP 
18.1% FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1958! 


% AveRIcAN WEEKLY 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY + 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Hunt Foods harnessed the Percheron 
and promoted itself to “top tomato” in the public eye. 


As a direct result of “staying with” a concen- 
trated schedule, spearheaded by 65 full-page, 
four-color ads a year, Hunt Foods achieved: 


¢ Hunt Tomato Sauce...53% share of market! 
¢ Hunt Tomato Paste... 41% share of market! 
¢ Hunt Tomato Catsup...adeeply entrenched national brand! 


‘Wesson Oil harnessed the Percheron 


and produced a 26% increase in sales! 


As a direct result of every week, full-color 
advertising in The American Weekly, Wesson 
Oil achieved: 

¢ Growth 5% greater than the average of all oil sales! 

¢ 12 times a year turnover! 


Lawry Products harnessed the 
Percheron and sent Seasoned Salt sales soaring! 


As a direct result of a consistent small-space ad 
schedule, (recently increased in The American 
Weekly by 300%), Lawry Products achieved: 


¢ Substantial sales increases from coast to coast! 
¢ Peak returns in key markets! 


¢ A momentum in shelf movement which the Lawry Sales 
Department is confident will “compound success.” 


Your only chance to stay on top in today’s market 
is to sell—and sell hard—in the vital markets 
where most goods are bought. It’s time to harness 
up the Percheron ... time to see the man from The 
American Weekly! 


ATLANTA ©. BOSTON © CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « DETROIT * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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IS TOLL TELEVISION / 


Despite the furor over Toll-TV, the 
adman on TIDE’S Leadership panel 
don’t think there’s anything to worry 
about. It’s their opinion that Toll-TV 
probably will never become a full- 
scale home entertainment medium 
anyway. But if it should, advertisers 
are sure to find a way to beat it. 


@ To pay or not to pay is still the 
big question in the television picture. 
In 1955, a survey of Tide’s Advertising 
Leadership Panelists—the men who foot 
the bulk of the bill for free TV—found 
them overwhelmingly in favor of pay- 
as-you-see TV (Tide—July 30, 1955). 
In fact, 70% of the Panelists said 
they'd vote for toll-TV immediately if 
they were Federal Communications 
Commissioners or members of Congress. 
That was three years ago and the issue 
is no more settled today than then. 
When the FCC recently announced 
that, at the request of the House and 
Senate Commerce Committees, it would 
not accept applications for toll-TV tests 
until the fall, it looked to some like 
just one more move to make sure that 
toll-TV will never see the light of day. 
Perhaps of even greater significance 
is the question of whether toll-TV will 
ever develop into a full-scale home 
entertainment medium should it even- 
tually win the approval of Congress 
or the FCC, And most important, how 
will it affect advertisers? 
Such are the points discussed by 
Tide’s Leadership Panelists in a new 
survey. Significantly, only 9% of the 
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Panel members think the FCC’s delay- 
ing action spells doom for a toll-TV 
test run. One of these, Charles 
Marchand Co. vice-president Henry 
Schlichting says fee TV “doesn’t have 
a chance because Congress has made 
up its mind against a test as a result 
of protests from constituents.” 

On the other hand, 40% of the Pan- 
elists say there will definitely be a 
test of toll-TV and almost as many 
(33%) think there’s at least a chance 
that the FCC or Congress will permit 
a trial run. 


Significantly, though, the largest 
number of Panelists (42%) apparently 
don’t think the question of putting 
toll-TV under test is worth all the 
noise. 

It’s their opinion that fee-TV (ex- 
cluding closed-circuit systems) will 
never develop into a full-scale enter- 
tainment medium anyway. And an ad- 
ditional 29% say “it may” but they're 
no more optimistic than that. Here’s 
the way Panelists view the problem 
of pay-as-you-see TV. 

@ 38% claim that under our American 
system of free enterprise, toll-TV should 
at least be given a chance to show 
what it can do. B. W. S. Dodge, Gulf 
Oil Co. advertising director, believes 
the public will always insist on free- 
dom of choice. He says: “You can hear 
music for free on radio but folks still 
seem to like to select and buy their 
own records.” Donald Sheldon, ad 
manager of Reeves Bros. (Vulcan Rub- 
ber Div.), agrees that “both toll-TV 
and free TV should function together, 


allowing the public to make its choic 
@ 31% of the Panel members ag 
that while a toll-TV experiment sho 
be permitted, full-scale toll-TV m 
be ruled out until tests prove c 
clusively that fee-TV is in the publ 
interest. One Panelist claims that 
neither in the public’s nor the ady 
tiser’s interests because “basically ii 
out and out unconstitutional.” 

@ 16% of the Panelists say the wh 
controversy over allowing a_ test 
pointless because the public will © 
pay for TV shows while they can 
get them for nothing. (An additio 
3% write off the controversy, but 
the opposite reason. They say — 
public will ultimately demand toll 
and theyre going to get it in % 
event.) 

Says Block Drug’s ad manager A. 
Plant: “The public is accustomed 
getting free radio and TV and are | 
likely to embrace anything that ¢ 
for depositing quarters or pay 
monthly bills for the same general t 
of entertainment.” 5 
@ 8% of the Panel members disag 
entirely with the principle of pay- 
you-see TV. The airways belong to” 
public, they say, and no one has” 
right to charge them for the privil 
of watching TV. Most of these adn 
don’t think toll-TV should even 
dignifed by a test run, Goth 
Vladimir Advertising board chairn 
G. Ellsworth Harris objects “becai 
toll-TV is for the affluent minority ¥ 
can afford it, and it will harm © 
television enjoyment of the milli 
who now get top programs free.” 
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HREAT TO ADVERTISING? 


is there room for both free and 
-TV? 39% of the Panelists say there’s 
reason why we can’t have some of 
‘h. 

However, almost as many (36%) be- 
ye such coexistence is impossible and 
additional 18% take an only-time- 
Ltell attitude. As one Panelist who 
uld like to see both systems says: 
hat way the people who like the 
sent network garbage can have it 
1 those who are willing to pay for 
nething a little better will be satis- 
d, too.” 

What effect, if any, would pay-as- 
see TV have on free television? 
ly a handful of Panelists pessimistic- 
y predict that toll-TV would com- 
tely kill off free TV. 

Many think that there would be 
mé repercussions, but they'd be 
‘dly worth talking about. For ex- 
ple, William Esty vice - president 
allace H. Wulfeck says toll-TV would 
Oy some initial popularity due to 
: Viewers’ curiosity “which would af- 
t free TV temporarily, but not for 
ig.” 

Joe D. Singer, Chesapeake & Ohio 
ilroad assistant admanager, doesn’t 
nk toll-TV can hurt free TV very 
ich because “the free-loading habit 
too strongly ingrained in the viewer 
cause him to pay for TV entertain- 
nt.” 

That both toll and free TV would 
fer is the opinion held by a number 
Panelists. Frederick W. Haupt, 
omberg-Carlson admanager, thinks 
» advent of toll-TV “will dilute the 
al market and hence ultimately re- 
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duce the quality of both.” 

Some of the Panel members think 
toll-TV may cut into free TV’s audi- 
ence because it has snob appeal. Foote, 
Cone & Belding executive committee 
chairman Don Belding says “people 
have pride and if it becomes fashion- 
able to watch toll-TV, enough people 
will watch it to make it pay off.” 
Belding adds that toll-TV’s snob value 
provides “its only chance” for success. 

Similiarly, Robert J. Gunder, direc- 
tor of advertising and _ promotion, 
Hamilton Watch Co., thinks “pay TV’s 
audience will come mostly from people 
who never watched much free TV.” 

Dow Chemical’s admanager Millard 
J. Hooker agrees that toll-TV will cap- 
ture some of free TV’s audience, but 
“mainly the upper intelligence level 
viewer.” 


On the other hand, many Panelists 
think free TV actually stands to gain 
should toll-TV become a reality. It’s 
the opinion of these admen that free 
television, as a matter of survival, will 
go all out to improve the quality of its 
programs, “to such an amazing extent,” 
claims one agency man, “that the 
viewer will quickly get wise to the fact 
that he can get the best in TV without 
paying a red cent.” 

Walter Fanning, Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Co. advertising vice-president, pre- 
dicts that “toll-TV will stimulate 
free TV to greater artistic efforts—to 
save its skin,” and an agency vice- 
president agrees by saying that “the 
toll system will shoot new blood into 
the tired old free TV industry.” 


The proponents of pay-as-you-see 
television argue that toll-TV will pro- 
vide vastly superior programing. Ex- 
actly half the Panelists think the 
viewers are satisfied with the TV fare 
they're now getting from free TV. 45% 
argue there's much room for improve- 
ment. Charles Marchand’s Schlichting 
is one Panelist who thinks the public 
wants better TV shows “even though,” 
he warns, “they really don’t know ex- 
actly what they want.” 


By now the frenetic well-publicized 
promotional fight between the networks 
and TV stations and the exponents of 
toll-TV is legendary. Tide asked the 
Panelists for their appraisal of this 
situation. 

Many of the Panel members agree 
it’s a perfectly natural phenomenon. 
John B. Ottman, assistant to the ad- 
manager, Sunbeam Corp., thinks “the 
contest is most understandable because 
both sides have a lot at stake.” 

Kirsch Beverages’ admanager Mil- 
ton Wolff says the heated promotional 
campaign “should have been expected 
because it’s perfectly natural for each 
side to protect its interests.” 

Foote, Cone & Belding’s Don Beld- 
ing calls the fight “good healthy com- 
petition,” and according to F. E. Ben- 
son, Canada Dry Ginger Ale adman- 
ager, the promotional battle is “typical 
of the American competitive system.” 
He adds that unfortunately it is also 
“a rather wasteful expenditure.” 

William Esty’s Wulfeck defends the 
promotional campaign because “it’s 
good to air any controversy affecting 
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public welfare—it helps people make up 


their minds.” Some of his fellow Pan- 
elists disagree. 

Dictaphone Corp. admanager Don- 
ald Brice feels that, on the contrary, 
the promotional fight “has got the pub- 
lic confused,” and B. R. Durkee, direc- 
tor of advertising and merchandising, 
Chrysler Corp., thinks “the promotional 
battle is holding back a public decision.” 


Many of the Panelists take sides in 
the promotional war issue. The majority 
were scathingly critical of the networks’ 
attitude. 


Tatham-Laird’s George W. Bam- 
berger thinks the networks’ opposition 
to toll-TV “is in restraint of trade and 
not compatible with free competition.” 
Firestone Tire & Rubber’s PR director 
John B. Paulus thinks the networks’ 
behavior is making them look bad from 
the standpoint of public relations. 


Walter Weir, Donahue & Coe ex- 
ecutive vice-president, terms the net- 
works’ actions “shameful” and adds 
that “if they are satisfied with their 
product, they should not fear com- 
petition.” 

The networks are “acting like hogs 
and cartelists, not like businessmen op- 
erating in a free business atmosphere,” 
is the opinion of Harry M. Bulow, 
House of Seagram public relations di- 
rector. 


Some panel members defend the 
networks’ position. “You can’t blame 
them for waging a promotional fight, 
no matter what turn it takes,” says one 
adman. “After all, if toll-TV goes 
through, the nets had just better lie 
down and die.” 

Miller Brewing Co.’s admanager 
Edward G. Ball says he’s “all for 
the networks,” and George Abrams, 
Revlon’s vice- “president of advertising, 
advises advertisers “to join with the 
networks and defend what they have.” 

It's been suggested that should toll- 
TV succeed, advertisers will find a way 
to beat it, either by buying out the 
operators or by offering premiums with 
which the viewers can pay their toll 
charges. The Panelists were divided 
pretty evenly on this score. Here’s how 
some of them see the advertisers re- 
acting. 

Jerome Hardy, Doubleday & Co. ad- 
vertising director, thinks advertisers 
“will sure as hell try” to make some 
arrangement. Chrysler Corp.’s ad di- 
rector B. R. Durkee “doubts” that 
toll-TV will interest advertisers for 
some time, but when audiences get 
big enough, advertisers will attempt to 
get. in—one way or another.” 


- American Steel Foundries advertising 
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HOW TO BEAT THEM... 
IF YOU CAN'T JOIN THEM 


According to Tide Panelists, ad- 
vertising doesn’t have much to fear 
from toll-TV. Many ad executives 
laugh it off as “impractical,” “un- 
realistic” and “a crazy scheme that 
will never see the light of day.” 

The majority are confident that 
if toll-TV does become a reality, 
advertisers will find a way to beat 
it. Here’s how some of the Panelists 
appraise the situation: 

Athur E. Prell, French & Shields 
vice-president, thinks “it’s a good 
idea” for advertisers to invade toll- 
TV. He adds that his agency “al- 
ready has some (toll-TV commer- 
cials) in the planning stage.” 

Vice-president W. T. Jenson, 
Rumrill Co., agrees that it’s “pos- 
sible and not necessarily alarming” 
that toll-TV programs will include 
commercials, which he thinks is 
perfectly all right as long as they 
“are not dull, or monotonously of- 
fensive through poor taste or 
repetition.” 

Shenley Distillers ad director, K. 
H. Seidel, suggests that advertisers’ 
inroads into toll-TV might be some- 
thing like the “free plugs that now 
exist on free-TV.” 

Hoover Co. admanager Wilbur 
C. Jones, thinks “some advertisers 
will find ways to use fee TV. 
Others will continue to fight it 
with improved free TV shows.” 

C. Leonard Shaw, publicity man- 
ager, Norton Co., in discussing the 
possibility of commercials on toll 
shows, says that “any method of 
communication to the public is 
always vulnerable to advertisers 
in one way or another, even 
though such invasion might be in 
conflict with the basic purpose of 
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such communication’s method. 3 ¥ 

E. B. Thompson, Torrington Co. 
sales vice-president, is another 
panelist who thinks advertisers will — 
make some sort of arrangement — 
and he personally thinks “it woul 
be a shame.” 

Frank V. Rogers of Pan Amel 
ican Grace Airways’ public rela- 
tions staff, says that advertisers — 
“will very probably” invade toll- 
TV some way or another, with — 
“the plug ‘within the story’ prob- 
ably rising to new heights.” 

A. G. Husen, admanager of Al-~ 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp.’s Bar- 
rett Div,, thinks that advertising — 
will find its way into toll-TV “just — 
as a lot of editorial matter in print © 
media is inspired or bought under ~ 
the table by advertisers.” 

Rollo Horwitz, McMahan-Hor- 
witz partner, predicts the success- 
ful sponsorship of toll-TV programs 
because “advertisers who pay part 
or all of a tab will always find 
themselves welcome somewhere in 
the line-up.” 

Louis F. Cahn, Cahn - Miller 
president, agrees that advertisers 
will eventually go into toll-TV, 
but when they do they won't take — 
the initiative themselves. “Adver- 
tisers are usually sold—they don’t — 
go out of their way to buy any-— 
thing,” says Cahn. He predicts 
that “toll-TV promotors will think 
of some way of getting into the 
advertiser's pocket.” ‘ 

Alfred E. Bourassa, admanager, — 
Mr. Boston Distillers, agrees that 
advertising will find its way into 
toll-TV and “if it happens we'll 
have come to a full cycle to where 
we are right now.” 


> 
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director Edwin A. Parker believes that 


if toll-TV goes through “there will be 
commercials on the programs with the 
advertiser picking up part of the tab.” 
Parker thinks that this “will be accept- 
able to the viewers because it will mean 
that their toll charges are lower.” 

Tatham-Laird’s Bamberger agrees 
that there are bound to be “some minor 
tie-ins with advertisers,” but he warns 
that this “can’t go too far or the ad- 
vantages of no commercials for which 
the viewer is paying the toll will be 
gone.” 


. 

According to Grant Advertising vic 
president Vincent P. Black, “toll-l 
can’t survive without advertising pa 
ing part of the cost.” 

There were many panelists wl 
vehemently object to the idea of a 
vertisers nosing their way into toll 
F. C. Miller, Bozell & Jacobs ex 
vice-president and general ma 
says a situation such as this “would 
a real stinky way of breaking d 
media freedom and classic adve 
relationship,” and in his opini 
would be “no good for anybody.” 
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Je Andy Sees 33 (Advertisement ) 


Union Carbide & Carbon’s Textile Fibers Division, 
consult with Mr. Murray Thomas, (right) the 
agency’s Media Director. 


. Here Mr. Thomas-R. Vohs, (left) Executive Vice 
President of Anderson & Cairns, and Mr. Robert 
K. Kennedy, (center) Advertising Manager of 


Accessible and up-to-date 


nedia information is a “must” 


says Mr. Murray Thomas, Media Director, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


“One of the biggest problems of a media man is 
having information that is accessible and known to 
be current. This is particularly true in times of 

\ pressure and that is certainly the usual thing in the 
agency business. You always have to get a job done 
in a specified period of time and often you are not 
in a position to ask a representative to come over 
and give you a run-down. 


Service-Ads in Standard Rate tremendously im- 
portant. Here is information that is accessible 
and you know it’s up-to-date. Why sometimes 
you're pressed for a decision in the next half 
hour and you've got to get the information fast. 
This is particularly true in a meeting when some- 
one asks, ‘How about such-and-such a medium.’ 
If you can find the information you need quickly, 
you're a hero; if not, you name it. You might 
even say that by providing good service infor- 
mation the medium owner is not only helping 
to sell his medium but really is building good 
will among media people. In the last analysis a 
medium can only be successful when its adver- 
tisers are successful, and this can only be true 
when the original selection was based on good, 
sound information about that medium.” 


“You go to your files but, 
more often than not, you 
don’t seem to be able to find 
current information in them.” 


_ These remarks were made 
by Mr. Thomas in the course 
of an interview, part of 
STANDARD RATE & DaTaA’s 
continuing study of adver- 


tiser and agency buying pee Hundreds of field interviews, like the call made 
tices. These research findings 


: : ; on Mr. Thomas, have sharply defined the main 
are passed along to media owners in field report points that agency and advertiser executives say 
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bulletin form, in Handbooks and in Copy 
Organizers to help them match their sales ap- 
proaches and Service-Ads to buyers’ needs. Mr. 
Thomas spelled out his needs further: 


“These are the reasons I’ve always considered 


they like to find in Service-Ads when they’re 
using Standard Rate to select markets or media. 
Of the many useful Service-Ads you'll find each 
month in SRDS, a few are reproduced on the 


following pages. (continued on next page) 
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Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies an 
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Although “Ads” is part of the term “Service- 


Ads,” 


the emphasis is very much on Service. 


Media owners tell us they do not think of this 
part of their SERvicE-Selling program as adver- 
tising or promotion in the same sense that they 
consider their messages in the advertising trade 
publications. That form of “mass impression” 
advertising is necessarily based on the fact that 
the seller (the individual medium) seeks the 
buyer. But you can put it down as an axiom that, 
in the case of service or reference publications 
like SRDS, the buyer seeks the seller. When the 
advertiser or his agency turns to SRDS, for in- 


is Mid-America’s No..1 station 
... by “quarter-hour firsts”... 
according fo all three Kansas 
City surveys: ARB-PULSE and 
NIELSEN for July 1956. 


THE STATION 


100,000 watts video maximum power—60,000 
watts audio 

Serving the 2-billion-dollar-plus Kansas City, 
Missouri-Kansas City, Kansas trade area 


Affiliated with the publishers of Better 
Homes & Gardena and Successful Farming 
magazines. 

E. K. Hartenbower, General Manager 

S, B. Tremble, Commercial Manager 

The Kats Agency—National Representatives 
126 East Sist Street-—Kansas City, Missourl 
JEfferson 1-6789 


Basic CBS-TV 


KCMO-TV 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CHANNEL & 


Farm population ......--r-- 
Total households (Jan. 1955).. 
Farm households 

Total TV homes (Mar. 


Filling stations 
Building materi 


Gross farm income (Jan. 1985).$ 689,842,000 
Average income per farm.. 7,261 


‘bowen (total) = Teleedelan 
Fe etal ee Tv coat 1000 Coneee of Ast 
alters, protininary. 


This farm magazine Service-Ad was 
specifically cited by another buyer 
of media as follows: ‘“‘This one for 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is very 
good. These facts on how the maga- 
zine is edited give us a good indica- 
tion of the type of audience we can 
reach by using this magazine.” 


a 


faa] dite 


==E 


Ls 
Fre 8? 


E> Hond-picked Market 


This Service-Ad 
of Station KCMO, 
Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, facing the 
state map in 
SRDS gives agen- 
cies and adver- 
tisers a goodly 
measure of what 
they say they 
want. 


6 Ss 


Diversified Farming & Fa: 


sesides this 
4-part 


bales package “Hie 


Coricentrated Editing 
Every in every issue deals 
only pe farm use of elec- 
tricity, electric equipment and 
electric sritance —neditorial in. 2 
performance geared 
your sales objectives. 


Electrici 
M 


100% 10 MR ar 


Wide Editorial Interest Ya age Cas 
feac 


Every electrical phase of farming 
and farm living is cove 
helping rural America realize 
greater comfort, more efficiency, 
higher profit—encouraging farm 
families to want the electrical 
product you manufacture, no 
matter what it ia, 


All readers—upwards of 800,000 
families in 48 Slates ‘and Canada 
—are selected by leading Power 
Suppliers who 2 currently pay- 
ing more than an issue 
for the privilege. Basis for pelec- 
tion: readers’ farm inconies and 
established buyiig power. 


© Audited Circulation 
In addition ‘ Power Suppliers’ 


continued pai ship — in 
foal s daechest on ie de 
ere aes oe Seo seed to fare 


families recei 
TRICITY ON THE tHE FARM on are 
fully audited by J. K. Lasser & 
Company. 


905 Lert 45th Street, Now York 17, M. Y. 
OREGON 9-4000 


Farm Publicotions 


eae 


stance, he is looking for the medium or coml 
nation of media that most nearly matches | 
current requirements. He knows from experien 
that the basic information he seeks is availal 
in this one reliable place; that it is accurate, u 
to-date, and organized for ease of comparise 


When Service-Ads are use 


The men who influence the selection of med 
and those who actually buy the space or time a 
looking for authentic,’ up-to-date, useful infe 
mation. They use SRDS at the very time they a 


Besoin (An 


ee 


Heleases. 
CanK—— foaming lly vin 
bot tors 


98.4% COVERAGE OF HOMES 


with effective buying power 


28% ABOVE IOWA’S AVERAGE 


Here’s a market steeped with buying power—and 
The Courier gives it saturation coverage. 
98.4% coverage of 111,300 population Black 
Hawk county, where industrial might has sky- 
rocketed Effective Buying Power per occupied 
dwelling to $6,974 , . . a stupendous 28% above 
the statewide average of $5,431. 
74% of all The Couriers delivered in this 15- 
county market of 358,700 persons reach occu- 
pes Sr Unes) where the average EBP is $6,288 
ach homes with $5,799 average EBP 
94% feet homes with $5,515 average EBP. 
Tell your story to these high-income lowans. 
They read The Courier . . . 
Waterloo—now a community of 100,878 persons 
‘=their shopping and buying headquarters. 
Contact our national representative 
of write us. 


im: CQMTRAGT AND COPY REG! -ATIONS 
‘eo, tages pare SE regulations — jem 
Re 


Ro, 
Must Bareau of Circulated 


accepted st terotar 
2 ites Je aa er 


anata publisher 
serenting te RINK 


Industries Like the 
Keep Buying Power | 
High in Waterloo 


make metropolitan 


Newspapers 


a On a page opposite the SRDS Co 


sumer Market Estimates for low 
the Waterloo DAILY COURIER sel 
its coverage of the Black Haw 
County area, explains how in 
trial expansion has boosted its. 
fective buying power to a ; 
well above the average. 
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(Advertisement 
) 
ivertisers buy space and time 


eg rT 


, 


actually engaged in comparing media advertis- 
ing values. 


dations and making final selections; 


3. Whenever, during the year, advertising sched- 
ules, plans, or lists are reviewed, and added or 
eliminated, or media requirements changed. 


Agencies and advertisers who collaborated in 
Standard Rate’s study of media buying practices 
gave us an idea of the types of problems they 
have in mind when referring to Standard Rate. 
We might summarize them into three basic 
media-selecting occasions: 


These agency and advertiser activities create 
opportunities for gain as well as possibilities for 
loss. They can just as well mean the addition of 
a medium that fits the new phase of the adver- 
tiser’s interest as the cancellation of one that 
is no longer considered as meeting changed 
requirements (perhaps for lack of complete 
up-to-date information). 


| 1. When media men, advertising managers and 
account executives are building preliminary lists; 


2. When these men, often in conference, are 
revising preliminary lists, defending recommen- 


BH&G readers BUY MORE... and 


BH&G penetration is high among 
“venturesome” readers—the people 
who try new products while they’re 
still NEWS! 


ACT SHEET 


pnd buying 
's actively 
1, as well as 
of Better 


on BUYING ACTION 
OF BH&G READERS 


Buying action US.A. 


between. In “‘A 12 Months’ Study of 
Better Homes and Gardens Readers,’ by 


Some individuals are of the adventurous 
type. They are the people who are first 
to buy new products and try innova- Alfred Politz Research, Inc., it is in- 
tions. On the other end of the scale, dicated that ‘‘venturesomeness”” is one 
cautious people buy only after being of the strong characteristics of a size- 
convinced the new product is worth- able group of BH&G readers. The tables 
while. “Moderates” are somewhere in below throw light on this point. 


je $100 or more was spent 
aterlal 

e $25.0f more was spent 

pilances 


Before folks buy things, they have to want them. 
And before they want new merchandise like light 
bulbs in pastel ‘colors, vinyl floors, an electric 
fry-pan or a new-look refrigerator-freezer, they 


.where $15 or more was 
Hing, linens, and towels 
b the 44,150,000 people 
b year’s issues of BH&G! 


Homes & Gardens has an enviable reputation 
with advertisers for starting this ‘‘chain re- 
action” of know-want-buy. Millions of people 
get ideas from Better Homes & Gardens—and 
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VENTURESOMENESS is shown in the ownership of new kinds of appliances: 


have to know about these innovations. Better buy more merchandise as a result! oo All people Venturesome Moderate Cautious 
. oS 
Pfc —< Window Air Conditioner 4.8% 6,47 5.2% 34% 
> Blender or Liquefier 4.4% 7.3% 3.6% 247% 
S Electric Skillet 3.6% 4.2% 37% 3.0% 
%o of 
> Nonreaders 
i o haswe BH&G REACHES ALL THREE GROUPS 
ee i 7.8% Read one or more 
[—} 3.6% All people or 12 BH&G issues Penetration 
ws = Son 1. Venturesome 40,100,000 17,400,000 43.4% 
8.6% 2. Moderate 38,550,000 15,050,000 39.1% 
13.6% 3. Coutious 45,150,000 11,700,000 25.9% 


ANY MILLIONS TO ACTION CAN GO TO WORK FOR you! 


13 of America reads Better Homes & Gardens 


Meredith Publishing Company, Dee Moines 3, lows 


readers looking for inspiration on how to have a better 
+, home, raise a better family. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 35 CENTS 


“e@ One advertiser says, ‘Our inquiry cost is very low and 
», the conversion very high. Your magazine has been produc- 
*, ing continuously for us since 1923 and it is needless to say 
*., that it will always be first on our list.” 

“. 


© 3,900,000 Better Homes & Gardens families bought 
something for their homes as a gift last Christmas (1956). 
90% bought one or more items for the home, 


Another buyer of media echoes Mr. Thomas in citing this insert ap- 
pearing in Standard Rate—‘‘BETTER HOMES & GARDENS is con- 
sistently doing a terrific job. This one in particular on specific prod- 
ucts, product ownership, and readership among these groups is very 


interesting.” , 
(continued on following page) 
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Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and 
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The best read design engineering magazine 
is also an outstanding inquiry producer 


It's never been done before, Traditionally, magazines that win 
readership studies somehow don't stack up on Raearat te 
the big inquiry-producers rank down the line when readership 
is measured. MACHINE Destcn ia the first design engineering Market and Coverage Guide 
magazine to be an outstanding leader on both counta. 
Reader-attraction plus reader-action has resulted for MACHINE 
Desicn by making more information available to design 
engincers, more often. MACHINE DESIGN increased ita frequency 
from 12 to 26 issues in 1956. Result: Up to 55% more adver- 
tising readership per issue, 234 times as many inquiries per issue. 
Render demands upped circulation by more than 7,000 copies. 
MACHINE DESIGN's editors seek out Informational needs of 
readers with the most thorough research program employed 
by any design publication. Using these guides, they tailor a 
maximum of reader-appeal into every issue: 

1. Continuing study of Design Engineering Problems 

2. Continuous editorial study by Eastman Research 

jrganization 

3, Continuing Starch and Ad-Gage Editorial Analysis 

4, Field Contacts in all main industrice 

5. Analysis of Reader Requests 

6. Technical Society Activity 

7, Attending Trade Shows and Expositions 
‘The outstanding editorial achlevements of MACHINE DESIGN's 
editors have won 21 national awards, far greater recognition 
for editorial excellence than any other design publication 
has received. . 


MACHINE DESIGN covers the design engineering function in all 


Check your market areas See Meinit 


ments DESI 


major Industries. The Penton Continuing Census enables 

Macuine Desicn to pinpoint the design engincering function 

and match Macuine Deaton distribution to the design engi- 

neering function wherever it’ existe in U.S, industry. This 

‘assures advertisers continuous coverage of the establishments 

accounting for 98% of total OEM seles volume. 

Documentation of MACHINE DESIGN's wide and enthusiastic 

acceptance by engineers is found in the “Continuing Study of 

Design Engineer Readership”, conducted by Kemp Research Rare Weer 
Organization—a series of surveys of engineers in major U.S, Pharepebthic.aganivant fee 

industries, shown here in tabular form. Pow uae tronsfor 


Kemp Research Organization Continuing 
Survey of Design Engineer Readership 


Hi 


¥uM ease ofl 


i 
ImousTRT GROUP SURVEYED Dees 


fgze e 


US. & Conede Tetol om ++) 92,203 346,310 
(U.S. Possessions—12; Forelan—751; Grond Yotol—37,073, Dec 1956) 
*_ MACHINE DESIGN offers a Standard 
% Industrial Classification Audit of Circulation...) 
MACHINE DESIGN a PENTON publication 
; Penton Building — Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Additional information on the 


One agency media director has this to say: “This 
MACHINE DESIGN ad is fine. It breaks the circulation 
down by business and industry, and gives the per- 
centages covered. They also have information on edi- 
torial quality, requests for reprints, awards won, and 
figures on their pass-along readership.” 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help 
you fit your own promotion 
to the media-buying pattern 


For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Sales- 
men have had continuous access to the field 
reports of interviews with people in agency and 
advertiser organizations who participate in the 
media-buying function. Each SRDS represen- 
tative possesses a considerable storehouse of 
practical and highly useable information on the 
things that influence buying decisions and the 
kinds of information that help form decisions— 
whether in the preliminary, intermediate or final 
stages of media selection. The SRDS man who 
calls on you will be very happy to sit down with 


Promotion Hand- 
books available 


Interesting and informative 54- 
page Consumer Magazine Hand- 
book summarizes and analyzes 
the viewpoints, practices and 
Magazine needs of those who buy space in 

consumer magazines. This digest 
of hundreds of interviews with 


Promotion 


hndboo buyers of magazine space offers 
a revealing glimpse of the deci- 
sion side of the media-buying 
desk in terms of what you can 
do to influence the people your 
representatives must sell. 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


Sales Offices: New York, 420 Lexington Ave. * Evanston, Ill., 1740 Ridge Ave. 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. Eighth Street 


advertisers buy space and ti v 
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Many newspapers and broadcasting stations give buye 

a quick picture of their geographical coverage with 
transparent overlays like this that fall across the state 
maps that appear at the beginning of each state’s mar 
ket data in SRDS. 


£ 
i ) 
you and review your own sales and sales pro= 
motion objectives, culling from his own analysis” 
of the SRDS research and from his working 
relationship with many other media owners, the 
most pertinent information and ideas that will 
help you present the special values of your me- 
dium in terms that buyers can use to their advan= 
tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 
ir you'd like specific information applicable 
your own promotional approach in advance 0 
the next SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to 
the néarest SRDS office listed on this page. 


A 


® 
A newly revised Business Publi- 
cation Promotion Handbook 
flects the significant findings of 
; field research conducted through= 
i out the eight years that hav 
“Business ensued pales the first book w 
4 aft prepared. It contains a new 
ae chapter on the spread of media’ 
romotion evaluation and schedule pl 
Handbook ning through all twelve mont 
of the year. 
Copies of both the Business 
lication and Consumer Maga 
Handbooks are available at 
cost to publishers and their st: 
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‘ New media 
strategy 
for autos: 


25, 1958 


Introduction of new auto models four to six weeks earlier than usual this 

fall, mounting inventories of 1958 models, cutbacks in production during the 
second quarter—all point to radical changes in the media strategy of auto- 
makers in the months ahead. 


Word is that General Motors will introduce new models in mid-September, or 
30 to 60 days earlier than its divisions did last year. 


Chrysler, too, plans an early October showing vs. the November 1 introduction 
last year. 


Sametime, look for heavy summer promotions to get heavy inventories off 
showroom floors to make room for the new models. 


Detroiters say a rash of heavy spot TV and spot radio campaigns are due to 
break with this goal in mind. 


The most significant changes in media strategy probably involve those makes 
which have recently made agency changes. 


There is talk, for instance, that Buick, with its controversial shift to 
McCann-Erickson, may go for a combination of regular week-in-week-out TV 
shows plus a series of TV specials. 


Similarly, other changes may be in the new agencies for Chrysler (Leo Burnett 
and Young & Rubicam) and Lincoln (Kenyon & Eckhardt). 


Several automakers, of course, have already canceled heavy TV commitments. 
Insiders say these automakers may take this money and put it in heavier ad 
pushes this fall. Ford, for instance, already has dropped the expensive 

weekly, hour-long Suspicion. Last month Oldsmobile dropped out of The 

Big Record. 


There may be a new medium available in a few years. It’s a closed-circuit TV 
and radio that operates on telephone coaxial cables. Radio Station WERE, 
Cleveland, has leased six channels on Ohio Bell coaxial cable. 


The new system is still in the planning stage, but WERE hopes to start testing 
it in apartment developments within a year. It expects subscribers’ costs to 

be nominal, an estimated $10 per month. According to WERE, the wired 
network is not under the jurisdiction of the FCC. 


WERE plans to sell time to national and local advertisers on five of the 
channels. The sixth will be devoted to educational and public service non- 
sponsored programs. 


At the outset, advertising rates will probably depend upon circulation. 
Eventually they'll be competitive with those of standard TV stations. 


Pre-pay-TV? 


Boon 
to local 
radio: 


Commercials on first-run movie programs will be confined to station breaks. For 
rerun films, commercials will probably be sold on a basis similar to regular TV 
and network film programs. Feature programs such as sports, musicals and 

plays will also be sponsored as they are on today’s TV shows. 


WERE thinks it will be giving advertisers a new market. It’s planning special 
shows for specific ethnic, racial and special interest groups which it thinks 

are now unserviced by TV and radio. For example, it would schedule such 
things as foreign language plays (Cleveland has a big foreign population), 
special programs for do-it-yourselfers, auto hobbiests, amateur gardeners, etc. 


WERE is also working on a new off-on switch for TV sets. This would allow the 
subscribers to turn off the picture and still get the audio (most programs will be 
on radio and TV simultaneously). WERE says it will also run commercials 
simultaneously on both media. It thinks an advertiser who buys time for a radio 
jingle would be willing to pay a small additional charge for an accompanying 
flash card on the TV picture. 


If pay-TV can’t make the grade, how about pre-pay-TV? A San Francisco firm 
called Havlick Industries filed a petition with the FCC for permission to 
operate a TV system under which subscribers would pay in advance for 
special programs. . 
| 
“Havlick Toll Vision” would operate on an honor system. Subscribers would be 
notified of future shows and those interested would pay about 50 cents per 
TV set. If a show is over-subscribed, Havlick says it would refund a percentage 
of the amount to each subscriber. 


Havlick may also print pre-subscription, self-addressed mailing cards in . 
denominations of $5 and $10 to be mailed back by people interested in speci 
programs planned for the future. 


Havlick says standard independent and network channels could be used, 
eliminating the need for special equipment, extra lines and would not confli 
with free TV. Therefore, all TV sets could pick up the special subscription 
programs. The big question is: would the free loaders outnumber the honest — 


viewers? 


It looks as if the Federal Communications Commission finally will permit mo: ¢ 
local and regional radio stations. FCC says it may authorize more unlimited-timeé 
standard radio stations on half of the 24 clear channel frequencies. 


This action is long overdue. Grants on these frequencies have been restrictec 
for the past 12 years. 


What’s behind the FCC’s change in attitude? 


The FCC reports a “discernable shift” in the degree of reliance, both by 
stations and audiences, on nationwide radio network programs. 


Sametime, progressively larger proportions of radio broadcast revenues, reason 
FCC, are down from regional and local advertisers today than when national — 
advertisers kicked in the largest share. 


Radio-listening habits have changed significantly, according to the FCC, bot 


in total daily hours of listening per family and in the incidence of the peak 
radio listening hours. ; 
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52 new advertisers are 
selling the big business market in 


Nation's Business 


Industrial Equipment News 
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Thomas Publishing Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
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SPARKS 
PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING. 


Remington Rand 


Heating Piping & Air 
Conditioning 


Modern Railroad 


New York Times 


Automotive Industries 


Plastics Technology 
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Proceralinys of the IRE 


S increasingly in 


Institute of Radio Engineers 


Modern Industrial Press 


lusiness Week 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


The Olsen Publishing Company 


American Metal Market 
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RUBBER reiwodern tconcy Chemical Processing 


Power Engineering 


To Really Cover This Morket 
RUBBER WORLD IS A MUST 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt, 
& Reed, Inc. 


Wall Street Journal 


Materials in Design Engineering 


Rubber World 


American Society for Metals 


Aviation Week 


Providence Journal—Bulletin 


LOUISIANA f 


ves 


Louisiana Department of 
Commerce & Industry 


New Equipment Digest 


Announcing 


Sales Monagenenls 


Second Annual 


URVEY OF INDUSTRIAL BUYING POM 


... Another Forward Step to 
Better Planned Marketing Management 


arketing ‘‘break- 


On July 10 last year, Sales Management created a major m 
In market 


through" with the first annual Survey of Industrial Buying Power. 
planning, sales and advertising executives no longer had to be satisfied with 
outdated growth trends in industry. For the first time, current data were at the 
fingertips of national marketers; realistic sales potentials and advertising budgets 
could be set; Sales Management unfolded the broad national picture and local 
county information on plants, sales, employment—geared to the Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


Sales-minded executives were quick to buy thousands of additional copies for 
immediate use. Federal agencies and important management organizations hailed 
the Industrial Survey as a vital contribution: NIAA, for example, distributed copies 
to its 4,300 members; the Research Institute of America cited it in a report to 
management under the heading, ‘Going Beyond the Census Figures.” And, as 
the Institute pointed out, the upcoming July 10, 1958 edition ‘‘will be 
considerably more valuable because it will list number of plants and 
employment by ‘4-digit’ industries at the county level.’’ (The bureau 
of the census selected and requested Sales Management to par- 
ticipate in developing and underwriting the cost of these never- 
before-available data.) 


Coming—July 10—for executives of sales and advertising who are not content 
merely to “‘ride out’ the recession, but who aim to rise above it. 


(J LIFT THIS PAGE to see a sampling of media and service organizations whose 
advertisments appeared in the 1957 Survey of Industrial Buying Power, and who offer 
substantial help to corporations wishing to reach industrial customers and markets .. . 
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Meet the worlds Qj Saturday Evening Post 
greatest sales force! 
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“Trade and industrial magazines are the 


Chilton Publishing Company D 


These exclusive July 10 features 
will be used throughout 1958 
by the nation’s market planners: 


@ number of plants & total employment by leading counties 
in each of 446 four-digit S.1.C. industries; 


@ gross sales updated for four-digit plants; 


@ employment estimates for 100 leading counties in each 
two-digit industry (available only through Sales Management). 


@ value of products shipped in 1957. 


@ how S.I.C. classifications are used by industrial marketers 
for media selection, improvement in advertising copy, market 


pin-pointing. 
@ how to find industrial customers. 


@ best methods to locate factories, warehouses and 
sales offices in relation to markets. 


@ plus a battery of special reports prepared for 
Sales Management by leading consultants to industry, 
outstanding marketing, agency and media executives. 


Publication date: July 10, 1958 
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New York Chicago Santa Barbara 
386 Fourth Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 15 E. de la Guerra 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago |, Ill. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
LExington 2-1760 STate 2-1266 WOodland 2-3612 
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Edward Campbell Von Tress has a 
of faith in the future of magazines 
an advertising medium, and specifi- 
y in three with headquarters facing 
ependence Square, Philadelphia. 
Jurtis Publishing Co., he thinks, “in- 
ds to come out of the recession 
mger than ever. We believe we are 
ag into a period which offers great 
ortunities for magazines, and we 
e our house in order to make the 
st of it. This year Curtis is making 
jor capital investments in manufac- 
ng facilities; also in 1958 we are 
anding sales and promotional ac- 
ties on each of our magazines.” 
‘or 1957, his first full year as senior 
-president and advertising director 
the company, Von Tress reported 
ord gross advertising sales for three 
gazines: $91,475,798 for the Sateve- 
t, $30,054,459 for Ladies’ Home 
rnal, and $8,303,164 for Holiday 
> fourth, Jack and Jill, does not car- 
advertising). 
/on Tress is one of five senior vice- 
sidents, under president Robert E. 
cNeal. (The others are Cary W. Bok, 
s. Mary Curtis Zimbalist, Benjamin 
en, for circulation, and Donald M. 
bart, for research.) Successor to 
d Healy, and, since January, 1957, 
‘Kohler, Von Tress is described as 
“hardest driving” of these three. 
ybably, he drives himself harder than 
rone. He is on the road nearly half 
time; works a seven-day week, and 
; trouble sitting in one place even 
en “in the office.” Curtis publicists 
it took them two years to get the 
ture on this page. 
Von Tress himself does top-level sell- 
; most of his traveling time is to 
branch office territories. In recent 
is Curtis has added branches in Los 
geles, St. Louis, Atlanta and Minne- 
ylis; has increased the total adver- 
ng sales force of the Post, Journal 
1 Holiday 40%; and has stimulated 
m with a generous incentive plan. 
vertising promotion budgets have 
mn greatly increased. 
Hd Von Tress’ German ancestors ar- 
ed on this continent in 1760. His 
her for 56 years was a horse-and- 
ggy doctor in and around Monroe 
y, Ind. (pop. 500). The family means 
re limited and Ed, now 58, appar- 
ly learned early that whatever edu- 
ional and other advantages he was 
ng to get he would have to earn. 
After high school he served as a sec- 
d lieutenant in World War I, but did 
t get overseas. Then, to help provide 
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money for college, he got a job in 
Minnesota selling coffins. A flu epi- 
demic struck and business boomed. 


He started to prepare for journalism 
by way of the University of Indiana 
where he also sought earnestly but un- 
successfully to shine at football and 
basketball. As an “occasional” tackle 
and guard he belives he gained some 
note throughout the Big Ten as “the 
weak spot in the Indiana line.” 


Von Tress refers to himself today as 
a “frustrated editor.” But probably he 
realized that more money might be 
made in selling. One year he was 
advertising manager for a furniture 
manufacturer; another, he served as 
sales manager for a radio distributor. 
He had a fling at selling Florida real 
estate, at Coral Gables, and managed 
to emerge from that 1926 crash with 
“my life and a few valuables.” 

By then it was time for something 
stable, and his heart was set on the 
publishing business—at Curtis, if pos- 
sible. 

Finally, Hays McFarland, then ad- 
vertising director of Hearst’s Chicago 
Herald - Examiner, put Von Tress to 
work selling national advertising. Ed 
has since remembered Hays fondly— 
even though, after 18 months, the 
whole national staff of the Herald- 
Examiner was fired. 

Just then, by good fortune (it was 


Ro, Mike Hughes visits... G4 US. tick. 


July, 1929) the Satevepost had a sales 
job open in Chicago. Von Tress was 
hired for it. He was to sell the maga- 
zine in and out of Chicago for 15 years. 


When the paper shortage of World 
War II developed, and Ed was wonder- 
ng whether he wasn’t “expendable,” 
Donald Nelson of WPB asked the’ 
publishers to send a new man to Wash- 
ington to run the Magazine Section. 
Von Tress was chosen for this job of al- 
locating paper to magazines. Later, as 
deputy director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division, he doled out paper 
for all printing purposes including 
newspapers, books, and commercial 
printing as well as magazines. 


At the war’s end, Von Tress was as- 
signed to head the sales staff of the 
forthcoming Holiday. In 1948 he was 
made Holiday’s advertising director. In 
October, 1954, he was made _ vice- 
president and executive director of ad- 
vertising, under Art Kohler, for the 
entire company. 

Ed Von Tress is active in the Maga- 
zine Advertising Bureau, and is vice- 
chairman of the Advertising Council. 
He married Elizabeth Smith, a former 
fellow student at University of Indiana. 
The Von Tresses of Bryn Mawr have 
a son David, a geologist with Texaco in 
Houston, and a daughter Kay, who was 
graduated recently from University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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effective with the December 31, 1957 
ABC publisher’s statement, 

mets Tide and Sales Management magazines 
ae will Breckitown their advertising agency circulation 
oe by title and function. This is the first time 

any publication in the sales and advertising fields 
has made this vital information 
available to you. 


Special report 


HOW 
CREATIVE ARE 


By Walter J. Friess 
Training Director 
ersonnel Research & Development Section 
AC Spark Plug Division 
General Motors 


This special report describes 
method developed by General Motors’ 
AC Spark Plug division for testing 

the creativity of personnel. 
It will help answer the question of 
whether your most creative people 


are working in the areas where 


their talent is most needed. 
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YOU? 


@ This is what the AC management group wanted to know 
about each of its supervisors and employes: “How creative 
are you?” Test yourself on the three “partial pictures” below. 
Try figuring out what they are in each case. (Answer will 
be found at the end of this article.) 


(a) (b) (c) 


The AC managers wanted to find out if they had their 
most creative people working in the areas where this talent 
is most needed. They wanted to know if equivalent depart- 
ments had an equal share of creative talents. Most of all. 
they hoped to discover the creative talent which wasn’t 
being applied. 

To answer these questions, a test was developed by the 
members of the AC Personnel Research section. The test 
was validated according to approved psychological practices 
and found to have a high degree of correlation. The test 
group’s scores correlated with the ratings of their creative 
ability as given by their supervisors. The test scores also 
showed a high correlation with the number of proposals 
and suggestions submitted by the employes being tested. 

The “AC Test of Creative Ability” is now used ex- 
tensively at AC and also by a number of other concerns. 
All new hires in certain categories are given this test which 
then influences their placement. In this way new employes 
with creative potential are immediately recognized and, 
therefore, can be started out in circumstances where they 
can further develop this ability. There have been several 
instances where employes have been re-located on the basis 
of their test results with marked improvement in their per- 
formance. Long range plans are underway to balance the 
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“Do you have people in your organi- 
zation who have a solution on the tip 
of their tongue every time you men- 
tion a problem? These are people who 
don't share any of the responsibility 


in solving that problem.” 


creativity average in all departments where interchanging 
employes is feasible. 

While the exact nature of the test cannot be revealed, for 
obvious reasons, some related information can be provided. 
The test has five parts and is 1 hr. and 20 mins. in duration. 
The exercises of the test have been designed to reveal those 
qualities which go to make up over-all creative ability. These 
are: Imagination, Flexibility, Idea Fluency, Originality and 
Problem Sensitivity. Some exercises in the material that 
follows suggest ways of getting at these qualities. 

Try this one: You have been asked by a manufacturer 
to handle the advertising on his new, “Flexulator.” How- 
ever, he is not entirely satisfied with the name he has chosen. 
Without telling you about the product, he asks you, “What 
does a Flexulator make you think of?” If you can describe 
such a device and tell how it works, give yourself credit for 
having creative ability. 

This exercise and the one at the beginning of this article, 
tests a person’s ability to construct the missing details in a 
situation or to imagine things for which no factual infor- 
mation is available. Imagination can also be described as 
the ability to form a mental picture of something which is 
not present to the senses. ; 

Experience with our test has shown us that the creative 
ability present in our people follows a normal distribution 
curve. That is to say, some few are very low, about as many 
are very high, and the vast majority have an average amount 
of this ability. 

Since it was assumed that creative ability could be 
brought out through proper training, a creativity training 
program was initiated. In order to further validate our test 
and also to determine the value of our training, a “before 
and after” study was conducted. A group of engineers was 
given form “A” of the test first. Then they went through 
the training program. After the program they were given 
form “B” of the test. It was found that the average increase 
in ideas was 40%. It was also found that those who scored 
lowest on the “before” test showed the most improvement. 
For this and other reasons, we felt justified that our original 
assumption was good. A person’s creative ability can be 
brought out and made more useable through proper training. 

To stimulate creativity, exercises such as those previ- 
ously mentioned are given as a part of the material of the 
training program. These particular exercises are intended 
to stimulate imagination. Imagination is an important part 
of creative ability, but now let us discuss another part. 

Let’s consider a commonplace item such as a “bottle.” 
We are all familiar with the conventional uses for a bottle. 
In the list of uses that follows, encircle those to which a 
bottle could also be applied: 


lamp base missile weapon 
door stop bookend marker 
container gift ornament 
float tool toy 
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7 teh If you have thought hard enough, or if you have t 
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flexible enough, you will have encircled all of the ab 
uses. One might say, “By a stretch of the imaginatio1 
bottle might be used in any one of these ways.” Here 
are getting at the quality of flexibility. Pin. 

Here is another similar exercise. You are given a 
of commonplace items with known, specific uses. Fine 
least one additional, unconventional use for each item. 


hammer >. 7.229 wan Sotae 
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If you have difficulty finding an unconventional usé 
in assigning a new function for things which have spec 
functions in your experience, your creative ability is be 
restrained by what the psychologist calls “Functional 1 
ation.” Functional Fixation is a form of rigidity in think 
and therefore is in direct opposition to flexibility. 

It is very easy for people in business to get into proc 
ural ruts and hence, become less flexible in their think 
AC supervision is encouraged to make work assignment: 
flexible as possible. 

Thus, the employe can exercise initiative and imagi 
tion. When possible, employes are rotated from one job 
another to give them broader experience. Rotation also gi 
an employe a chance to see the other fellow’s point of vi 

Do you have people in your organization who have a 
lution on the tip of their tongue every time you mentio 
problem? These are usually people who don’t share any 
the responsibility in solving that problem. Annoying, i 
itP But, don’t condemn such people—they are simply ob 
ing their creative urges. They are exhibiting “Idea Fluene 
Such people interpret problems broadly. They gener: 
feel that nothing is impossible and that every problem ¢ 
be solved in one way or another. They can usually sup) 
a quantity of ideas on any subject on request. Apparent 
they are able to temporarily suspend judgment while po 
ing forth ideas. Because of the nature of some of th 
ideas, the listener often jumps to the conclusion that none 
them is any good. This is unfortunate since it has be 
demonstrated that the person with the most ideas also } 
the most accepted ideas in the long run. Some of his poo: 
quality ideas are simply his means of arriving at the bet 
ones. 

Because a person doesn’t have experience in the fie 
which his idea concerns doesn’t mean that his idea shor 
be ruled out. A number of “idea processing” systems ha 
been established at AC. A person can submit an idea 
any phase of the business and be assured of an impart 
evaluation. ~ 

In our engineering department a “Creativity Comm 
tee” has been formed. It consists of members of the en, 
neering department who are on the committee on a to! t 
basis. The group meets on demand whenever a prok 
defies a conventional solution. They also discuss the 
lems such as new applications for present products, the 
of new technological developments in our products or met 


“The person who wishes to make bel 
ter use of his creative abilities shoul 
acknowledge the fact that everythin 


can be improved.” 
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for reducing product costs. Because of the rotating 
mbership, many members of the engineering department 
the opportunity to contribute their ideas to important 
ineering problems. These meetings are conducted 
1instorming” style. 

In many other areas of the organization supervisors have 
Je it a practice to hold brainstorming sessions with their 
jloyes. The success of brainstorming depends largely 
the idea fluency which is generated in the members of 
group. 

AC has recently developed a new oil filter. We were 
sd with the problem of determining a suitable and ap- 
ling name for the product. It should also have the right 
notation and perhaps give some information about the 
duct. A combination procedure of brainstorming and 
cklist was used. A group was asked first, “What would 
1 logical name for a new oil filter?” So far, the key word 
- “oil filter.” Such suggestions as: Clear Flow; Filter- 
w; Oil-Clear; etc., were made. 

At the appropriate time, when the idea rate appeared 
9e slowing down, a second key word was offered. The 
cription of the oil filter was looked into. It was found 
t the filter paper was to be folded into an involute shape. 
was our second key word, “involute.” The ideas burst 
h again: Invo-Flow; Invo-Clear; Invoilator, etc. 

As things progressed, another key word was suggested. 
y not have “AC” included in the name? Thus: InvoAC; 
er AC; etc. In this manner over 500 names were derived 
the oil filter. 

Have you ever said, “Why don’t they do something 
ut... etcP” or “Why doesn’t someone come out with a 
get which will . . . etc.” Every time you do this, you are 
gnizing a need, or detecting a problem. If you do this 
y often, you have a significant amount of the quality of 
blem sensitivity. Let us say that you are given a list of 
liances and asked to suggest improvements for those 
ch you feel need them. For example: 


Refrigerator Iron 
Vacuum Cleaner Dryer 
Washing Machine Food Mixer 


Toaster Floor Polisher 


Let us assume that there is no time limit on this exercise. 
vever, there are no right or wrong answers. If you can 
ik of improvements for all the appliances listed within 
mins., give yourself a good score in problem sensitivity. 
Being able to suggest improvements on things is actually 
ther way of detecting needs or of recognizing problems. 
re is an important concept underlying problem sensitiv- 
Since recognizing the problem is often the better part 
he job of solving it, it is worth discussing for a moment. 
ry material thing which has been created for our use 
convenience is only developed to a degree. Before the 
ent of the ball point pen we were satisfied with the 
ventional pen for a long time. Few suggested that the 
ntain pen hadn’t gone about as far as it could go. 
Nothing is being done so well that it can’t be one better. 
: person who wishes to make better use of his creative 
ities should acknowledge the fact that everything can 
improved. Thus, he can face any problem with a more 
itive state of mind. 
This quality of problem sensitivity is two-fold. First 
he ability to sense the existence of a problem. Second 
nalytical ability. That is to pick out the real problem 
n a mass of conflicting problem statements. It is a popu- 
belief that a person who has a great deal of imagination 
very little analytical ability. However, according to a 
rey of successful inventors, analytical ability is rated 
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“Probably the best exercise to stimu- 
late originality is one in which a per- 
son must devise a slogan. In such a 
situation, the person is well aware that 


originality is the criterion of success.” 


near the top of the list of required abilities. Strangely 
enough, analytical ability is considered to be much more 
important than mechanical ability to the successful inventor 
(from the “Psychology of the Inventor,” by J. Rossman). 

There’s nothing new under the sun! How often have you 
heard this statement? This point may be disputed at length 
without reaching a satisfactory conclusion. After all, the 
newness of an item to any person depends on how familiar 
that person is with what led up to it. Everything can be 
traced back to the things from which it sprang. However, 
because we may reason that we can’t come up with any- 
thing entirely new is no excuse for not trying to be original. 
We can be original in the way we adopt or combine exist- 
ing things. We can borrow knowledge from one field and 
apply it to another. 

Probably the best exercise to stimulate originality is one 
in which a person must devise a slogan. In such a situation, 
the person is well aware that originality is the criterion for 
success. 

Let us say that your company has developed a new pest 
exterminator called a “Rotogon.” What slogans might you 
divise to help promote this product. There are any number 
of ways to exercise originality. 

Unfortunately, a person hesitates being too original in 
his work situation. After all, ‘he is very much concerned 
with the impression he makes on his supervisor. His future 
progress may well depend on this impression. 

In order to obtain the maximum creative effort from a 
person he must work in an atmosphere of “psychological 
safety.” This means that the supervisor must make the em- 
ploye feel that he is accepted—that nothing he proposes will 
jeopordize his position or his supervisor’s impression of him. 

This is, of course, difficult to achieve, but it can be ap- 
proached in a number of ways. 

The AC Creativity Program was given to the top staff 
first and then to successive levels of management. In every 
case, a person’s supervisor has had the program before him 
and knows what to expect. Special times are set aside for 
being creative. The supervisor will have a brainstorming 
session with his group and during this time any idea goes. 

While there have been many examples of the benefits 
derived from our creativity efforts, the most outstanding is 
the improvement of the general attitude toward ideas and 
changes. Our initial efforts in creativity have been followed 
by new programs to continue to stimulate creativity in the 
organization. g 


ANSWERS: 
(a) A soldier and his dog entering a doorway. 
(b) A cat climbing up the far side of a telephone pole. 


(c) A scene of the ocean through a porthole. 
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MEDIA 
OUTLOOK 
® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


Many new developments 
in media research field 


Watch for an unusual new research 
venture from one of the biggest 
magazines (5,000,000-plus circulation). 
The study, due any minute, will cover 
an issue’s advertisements—and the ad- 
vertisements only. 

This magazine has been experiment- 
ing for some time with ways to measure 
the effectiveness of ads that appear in 
its pages. This particular study was 
done by a top-notch research firm—you 
can probably guess which. 

Holding up the study’s release is an 
effort to get Advertising Research 
Foundation approval of the technique 
used in checking the ads—an experi- 
mental method that ARF is still mak- 
ing up its mind about. 


* * * 


When this study appears, the new 
look in magazine research will be a 
lot clearer. For years, this medium has 
concentrated on audience research, 
with most recent studies pretty much 
resembling each other. That era is 
definitely over. 

Replacing it will be much more ex- 
perimentation. Both Life and USS. 
News & World Report are pioneering 
in consumer research. The Magazine 
Advertising Bureau’s forthcoming 
qualitative impact study of the maga- 
zine medium will probably spur work 
in that direction by individual publish- 
ers. An entirely different research ave- 
nue—that of advertising research—will 
be opened by the study reported 
above. 

In short, with audience research 
pretty well exhausted by the biggest 
publishers, the magazine research field 
is wide open—as it never really has 
been before. 


% * * 


Whatever you think of ARF’s decision 
to abandon its magazine audience 
study, the media research field in 
general has never been busier. Spot- 
light at the moment is on Life’s forth- 
coming (late spring) report on reader- 
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ship plus the consumer expenditures of 
readers of five magazines (besides Life: 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Look, Reader’s 
Digest and Satevepost). 

Of chief interest is which magazines 
go to the better income homes. Life has 
already disclosed that its average issue 
goes to 31% of all households, with 
these households accounting for 38% 
of total- consumer expenditures for 
goods & services, It further reports that 
an average Life issue goes to 44% of 
$7-10,000 income homes, to 56.5% of 
over $10,000 income homes. 

Reader’s Digest, which will doubt- 
lessly beat everybody in number of 
households reached, has been pestering 
Life for weeks for a peek at its figures 
—but to no avail. Life wants all the pro- 
motional mileage it can get out of its 
own data, before supplying its com- 
petitors. 


* % % 


A particularly interesting research 
venture is being pushed, though many 
think vainly, by Revlon’s George 
Abrams. Abrams claims that Syracuse 
tests, made by a research firm he has an 
interest in, demonstrate the economic 
feasibility of a television testing tech- 
nique long considered too expensive 
to be practical. 

The technique is the so-called co- 
incidental personal interview—a_ re- 
searcher interviews a family about a 
particular television program while the 
program is actually in progress (in 


Syracuse, at least, people will let inter- . 


viewers into their homes up to 10:30 
p-m.). 

The value of this technique, of 
course, is that one interview can pro- 
vide both quantitative and qualitative 
information on audience, program, 
commercials. 

Abrams would like to see a single 
television research service established, 
using this technique and paid for by 
adding a charge to program costs—an 
idea considered before (by NBC and 
Nielsen), but discarded for cost rea- 
sons. 

We think such a service is precisely 


_ for commissioners who ought to u 


A eR: = Me So te PN 5 OT ae 
‘ >! re 


A what television needs. And we hi 


_ despite the odds,’ Abrams puts a 
try into selling it to his colleague 
Bs : 

Even the newspapers’ Bureau 
Advertising is getting warmer witl 
much publicized, but still awaited 
search undertaking. BOA has dec 
on a study of how newspapers are 1 
by the public. Advertisers and ager 
will be asked what information a 
that line they would like included, 
the project needs is the right mai 
run it—in the newly created pos' 
BOA research vice-president. : 


* & * 

Other significant moves in media 
search: The New York Mirror, fol] 
ing the Chicago Daily News, has sig 
up with Sindlinger & Co., for peri 
data on New Yorkers’ buying habits, 
tentions,-etc. With ABN and Mu 
back in the fold, all four radio netw 
are again using Nielsen. Nielsen its 
incidentally, will soon unveil its s rs 
of instantaneous television rat 
Radio stations in many areas ot 


lecting population and buying dat. 
prelude to pushing their coverag 

the various “interurbias” springing 
around the country. There is groy 
advertiser-agency interest in newsp 
networks made up of metropolitan 
lies plus papers published in surror 
ing suburbs and exurbs. 


* = * 


The George Foster Peabody r 
television awards would have made 
impression on us at all if it hadn’t be 
for CBS President Frank Stante 
comments in accepting an award 
news coverage. His sad message: ne 
and public affairs programs are 
tough to sell, CBS had an $11,000,6 
loss on them last year. : 


* ¥ * 


It looks as if the House investigat 
of the Federal Communications Gt 
mission is about over, with results 
disappointing as expected. Chief 
sult will be legislating a code of 


stand propriety at least on their 
The. spectacle of commissioners’ 
sorting with the industry they're 
posed to regulate would be ridic 
if it weren’t for the appalling 
such as the stifling of FM radio, 
UHF television, of pay television, 
nauseum. We don’t think all those m 
takes could have been made by | 
missioners who stayed put in thé 
offices and mulled the public inter 
from time to time. 
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To sell more where more is sold 


= .. it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Scenic Exposure 


j 

Mtrolling along a quiet country road in Spring may 
ove refreshing and even produce some interesting 
mera shots. If, however, larger sales volume is your 
al, then appropriately greater attention toward the 
ost productive key urban markets of the nation should 
the matter of greatest concern. 

For maximum sales at greatest profit your advertising 
ogram should focus carefully on the First 3 markets of 
ew York, Chicago and Philadelphia, where 59% of all 
mnsumer units earn $4,000 or more per year—32% 
eater than the average for the remainder of the U. S. 
nis super-abundance of buying power provides the 
sis for the average First 3 market family to spend over 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


10% more money for All Retail purchases, 18% more for 
Food, 25% more for Furniture, Furnishings and Appli- 
ances, and 83% more for Apparel than the average family 
in the rest of the nation. 

Within these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, 
the family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated 
Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In the 
great markets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
there is no substitute for FIRST 8 MARKETS’ solid 62% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 
wes HIRST 3 BL RSI 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946+* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 65-3557 
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FOOTNOTES 


Why Kid Ourselves 


We are not inclined to add our voices to the pollyanna’s 
who are vociferously insisting that there’s nothing wrong 
with the economy that more advertising (or more selling 
or more this or that) won’t cure. In short, we think there 
is a recession (see story on page 22) and that we might as 
well face up to it and quit hoping that it will just go away. 


It won't, at least not by itself. The government will no 
doubt help once it decides it wants to, but ultimately recov- 
ery as always will be up to business. The question: is busi- 
ness at the moment in the psychological state to meet the 
challenge or is its nose still too full of the sweet smell of 
success to lower it to the grindstone? 


We cannot pretend to know the answer, but we do 
know that business has at hand better tools to do the job 
with than it has ever had before. 


The most important thing business has to know is who 
its customers are, how they are changing, where they are 
and how to reach them. In former recessions there was not 
available a tenth of the information at hand there is now if 
business chooses to use it. 


Advertisers have been inundated, in recent months, with 
a spectacular amount of new information and methods for 
making wiser choices of media and better psychological 
appeals to the consumer. 


This growing chain of studies is beginning to show a 
related pattern worth the attention of advertising executives. 
Tide’s last three issues covered three in this chain. Our 
next issue will examine the fourth link. 


In its March issues, Tide examined two major approaches 
to the consumer. The first of these (Tide—March 14), Life’s 
Study of Consumer Expenditures, takes up who buys what. 
Most important, consumer expenditures are analyzed by 
seven household characteristics: income; age; occupation; 
education; life cycle; geographic region and market location. 


The big value of this study is that estimates of the total 
dollar size of various markets can be made by projecting 
per household expenditures to total spending. 


The second important study (Tide—March 28) is 


-new method J. Walter Thompson has developed for m 


ing a product’s brand image to the needs of the const 
It contributes to solving the problem of relating the b 
image to the media you buy. 


The next question, of course, is that if you can d 
your markets (using Life’s research) and set your b 
appeals (the JWT study), then what is the most econ 
and efficient way of getting goods to the outlets w 
people buy. Last issue Tide described a new aid in 
direction: a scientific method for cutting distribution ¢ 
developed by McKinsey & Co.s marketing consu: 
Charles W. Smith. 


The big value of Smith’s method is, of course, thi 
overcomes the difficulty of organizing a mass of sales 
market data into a rational pattern, and helps to an 
such questions as what are the important geographic 
centrations of market potential for specific products. 


Next issue Tide will analyze the fourth concept 
study of the opinion or marketing leader who exerts - 
chasing influence among members of small, informal gr 
—friends, family and neighbors. 


Taken together, we think there are three very impor 
points about the relationship of these four important 
proaches to today’s changing market: 


First, all four studies are long-range attempts to pinp 
consumer purchases and create a more efficient and ¢ 
nomic marketing system whether we face a recession or 


Second, all four contribute to the growing belief am 
more sophisticated advertisers that we are entering the 
of the specialized mass market and that advertisers 7 
face the hard truth that they just cannot sell everyb 
anymore. ; 


And finally, we think such research indicates’ tha 
isn’t enough to just run big ad campaigns to urge consum 
to buy more to help the economy. For, as one advertis 
executive put it rather succinctly, “It is easier to chat 
your selling strategy than it is to change the existing née 
of people.” 
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The best way 
to unearth a new 
and interesting 
advertising campaign 
is to dig into the 
mteresting facts 
about the product itself. 
And the agency 
which digs deepest 
usually comes up 
with the most pay dirt. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc., Advertising 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT+ SAN FRANCISCO~ LOS ANGELES - HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL 


TORONTO * LONDON - MEXICO CITY * FRANKFURT + SAN JUAN - CARACAS. 


oan Important Sales-Building Fact To Remember For 1958: 


Because it 1s completely seared 
to today’s marketing — 


% 


] eCalls WOE kK 


For complete information 
on the additional ways 
McCall’s provides extra 
selling effectiveness for. 
you, contact your McCall’s 
representative, or write on 
your business letterhead 
to: McCall’s, Dept. NHT, 
230 Park Ave., New York. 


: DEWARE OF 
PHONE MARRUMGE COUNSELORS 
Is the “spoiled chiki” 
better olf? 


Hollywood's 
Mos! taveble Scoundrel 


McCall’s, the magazine of Togetherness . . . circulation now more than 5,300,0 


Overall marketing strategy today calls for extra sell- 
ing effectiveness all along the line. 


McCall’s, one of America’s great mass-circulation maga- 
zines, provides this extra selling effectiveness— 


@ because McCall’s, through its unique editorial con- 
cept of Togetherness, has become a vital and ’ 
dynamic marketing force and influence in cons 
temporary American life. 


@ because McCall’s, through its Congress on Better 
Living and its colorful Better Living Section in — 
every issue, has taken leadership in guiding and 
counseling women and manufacturers alike toward 
the enrichment and fuller enjoyment of home and 
family life. 


@ because McCall’s has a circulation of more than — 
5,300,000—and delivers it at one of the lowest costs — 
per thousand. 


@ because McCall’s reaches America’s big families 
with better incomes. 4 


@ because McCall’s inspires and influences the woman 
who is the chief purchasing agent of the family. 


@ because, on any day during the month, more than 
a million copies of McCall’s are being read. 


@ because McCall’s, through close association for 
more than 80 years with American women and thei 
aims and needs, knows what women want—ani 
what makes women buy. 


All of which demonstrates how McCall’s is completely 
geared to today’s special marketing needs. 


One of the most important sales-building facts you car 
remember for 1958 is that—McCall’s works! 


